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The Week. 


THERE seems to be good reason to believe that the last Reconstruc- 
tion bill will work, and bring the South to dry land at last, if not 
swimmingly and cheerfully, then by the hair of the head, or nape of the 
neck. There are numerous signs that the prospect of military govern- 
ment for an indefinite period is opening the eyes of the people to their 
folly in having relied so long on Mr. Johnson’s power of obstruction. 
Preparations are making in Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, and 
other States, by one party or other, to organize under the act; and 
there seems in some quarters, Virginia, for instance, to be a race going 
on to see which shall get hold of the convention first, and thus have 
the shaping of the new constitution. Of course, even under the law 
just passed, the military commander might, by a general order, frame 
rules and regulations for the election of the conventions, and the time 
and place of meeting. But then it is desirable not only that these 
rules and regulations should be uniform in all the States, but that they 
should emanate from Congress only, and that no sanction, express or 
implied, should be given to the doctrine that it is the business of the 
Executive, through the army, to organize civil governments in any 
State or Territory, conquered or unconquered, in or out of the Union. 
This is a heresy which must not be tolerated. Mr. Wilson, therefore, 
has very properly introduced into the House a bill, which will no doubt 
have passed before this meets the eyes of our readers, providing for the 
registration, before the 1st of September next, of all voters in each 
State qualified under the Reconstruction bill, and for the election of a 
constitutional convention within thirty days after this registration 
shall be complete. The constitution is to be submitted to the regis- 
tered voters, and if adopted by a majority of them, and approved by 
Congress, senators and representatives from the State are to be 


THERE seems to be very little doubt that whether the last Recon- 
struction bill be the best bill possible or not, both Congress and the 
country are prepared to treat it as a finality and content themselves 
with it. An attempt of Mr. Stevens to revive the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of Fifteen has been defeated. Mr. Sumner, too, introduced last 
week a reconstruction bill of his own, framing “ additional guarantees,” 
the principal one being an oath to be administered to every office- 
holder and voter, binding him to maintain a republican form of govern- 
ment, to resist the payment of the rebel debt or the repudiation ot 
the national debt, to discountenance all laws making distinctions on 
account of race or color, and to support education and the diffusion ot 
education in public schools open to all. If, however, the success of the 
reconstruction process has to depend in the smallest degree on the fulfil- 
ment by really disloyal men of swoxn promises to do certain things 
in the future, it is pretty certain to fail. A man’s oath to support the 
diffusion of knowledge in common schools would, in nine cases out 
of ten, be of no more value than his oath to “support” early rising 
or cold bathing, or the general practice of virtue. This reliance on 
hard swearing is a thoroughly medieval feeling, and its revival in our 
time as a great political agent is a singular phenomenon. An oath 
just now is of use simply as a test as to past conduct. An oath to 
bear allegiance in future to a particular government has, as all the 
world knows, never kept anybody in any age or country from rebell- 
ing whenever he thought the time had come. Who refrained from join- 
ing in the insurrection at the South solely because he had sworn 
allegiance to the Federal Government? We may by test oaths keep 
rebels from participating in the government for the present. We can- 
not by any test oaths bind rebels to good behaviour in the future. 

een Gea 

Mr. SvuMNER also introduced resolutions declaring the illegality ot 
the existing State governments at the South, the desirableness of pro- 
viding temporary substitutes for them, and of excluding rebel agency 
from all influence in framing the new governments; of establishing 
public schools in the rebel States ; and of giving each colored head ot 
a family a “piece of land.” In answer to various senators, Mr. Sum- 
ner said “the piece of land” might come from land sold for taxes, or 
|that the President (this is surely a mistake of the reporters) might 
| have required the land for the freedmen from each person pardoned as 
|a condition of the pardon; and that this grant of land, though not 
| necessary to a republican form of government, was necessary to “ con- 
| clude the glorious work of emancipation.” Somehow, the Senate did 
| not seem to get the idea clearly, and the resolutions were laid on the 
| table by a vote of 36 to 10. 





cniepaianantiine a 
Tue indefatigable General Banks has got into the chair of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House once more—a fact not creditable 
to Mr. Colfax, as Mr. Banks’s report on tle neutrality laws, of which 
Mr. George Bemis made such a shocking exposure, ought, in the eyes 
of every intelligent and honest man, to disqualify the author for any posi- 
| tion of responsibility with regard to our foreign relations hereafter. It 
is hard to say whether the report was more marked by ignorance or 
unscrupulousness, and it ought to have relegated the writer to as 
private a station as his peculiar gifts will allow him to occupy. 
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Mr. Jonnson has been delivering a kind of philosophical disquisi- 


admitted to their places. Whether Mr. Johnson will veto this or not, tion on the state and prospects of the country to General Halpine, alias 
is of little consequence. If he is sincere in his expressions of opinion | Miles O’Reilly, who prints it from memory in the New York Citizen. 
as to the condition and prospects of the country, he cannot consider it | It is so weighty and profound that we despair of giving the ordinary 
of much consequence now what anybody does, as our ruin, according | reader even an idea of the gist of it. It appears to contain the cream 
to him, is accomplished. | of Mr. Johnson’s reflections on the existing crisis; and the conclusion 
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to which he has come is, that we have destroyed one slaveholding 
aristocracy at the South only to set up another, “a consolidated mon- 
eyed oligarchy,” at the North, based on seven-thirties and five-twen- 
tics. This last-named aristocracy is, it appears, finally to devour us 
all. He says, “ We have all read history”—but this is too sweeping a 
statement by half. Some of us have; others have not; and some of 
those who have read it have forgotten what they have read, Mr, John- 
son, we fear, for one. For instance, we have carefully examined the 
statement he made last summer, that Charles II. had his head cut off, 
and although he afterward corrected himself, and said he meant 
James IL, we doubt very much whether he could make good this 
correction either, as there are equally weighty reasons for believing 
that James escaped to Tunis, and died Emperor of Morocco. But let 
this pass. Mr, Johnson says “ that we are to have a great financial 
crash this year; he holds it to be inevitable, though deprecating it, and 
having used every effort for its avoidance.” When a financial crash 
has been “deprecated ” in this way by a man of Mr. Johnson’s stand- 
ing, it is really too bad of it tocome, The country, faulty though he 
be in many ways, ought to feel deeply grateful to him for the course 
he has adopted in this matter. If other public men would follow his 
example, and “ deprecate ” crashes, in time this plague of the commer- 
cial world would doubtless soom, cease to trouble us. The following 
passage we cannot help quoting entire. An attempt at condensation 
would injure it. He says relying on Congressional enactments in our 
present condition is— 


“Like a man sustaining his strength on brandy; so long as he 
can increase the dose daily he may get along in high good humor— 
just as we have been prospering on an irredeemable paper currency and 
fresh issues of public securities, But, sooner or later, the day will come 
in which brandy no longer can stimulate; nor can irredeemable prom- 
ises to pay pass current as a circulating medium forever. Tothe man 
will come a severe fit of sickness, teaching him that the laws of temper- 
ance can only be violated under fearful penalties; and to the nation 
will come a financial crash, teaching it that paper is only a representa- 
tive of value, not value itself; and that the only true securities for our 

ublie credit must be looked for in a system of rigidly exacted obed- 
lence to all constitutional restraints, and a thorough system of economy 
in all branches of the public service.” 


The fallacy in the foregoing illustration, we take leave to say, lies 
in the assumption that when a man finds brandy does not agree 
with him he must necessarily become temperate and have a fit of sick- 
ness. This, as most politicians know, isa mistake. The usual course 
is to fall back on rye whisky, which some of our greatest statesmen 
take in daily doses, year after year, and go on getting wiser and wiser, 
and more and more profound, so that unless the supply of whisky 
should fail we expect, before the close of the present century, to see 
every problem, both political and social, solved on the stump or in 
conversations in back parlors. 


OEE 


Tue impeachment enquiry has been. committed anew to the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and the temper shown in the discussion of the matter 
both in the caucus and in the House, showed that the Fortieth Con- 
gress will deal with the subject with fairness, earnestness, and moderation. 
The reference to the Judiciary Committee is evidence of the general de- 
termination to make the proceeding a strictly judicial one, and not a 
roundabout way of getting rid of “an obstacle ;” and there are various 
other indications that Congress is not anxious to hurry the Committee 
in reporting. Of course the result of the enquiry will depend on the 
nature of the evidence elicited ; but the chances seem to be that, barring 
‘startling revelations,” the project will languish, and, if the President 
executes the Reconstruction bill fairly, expire in the fall. 


_ 
-_>- 





ir seems not unlikely that an attempt will soon be made to “flank ” 
Brigham Young, and dispose satisfactorily of the troublesome question 
of polygamy, which for some years has loomed large and demanded 
settlement. The Nevada Legislature has been informed by Senator 
Stewart that he had good reasons for believing that Congress would 
be found quite ready, if Nevada would say she was willing, to make the 


Territ ory of Utah a part of the State of Nevada. Nevada appears to },. 
willing; and on Feb. 6th the State Senate, by a vote of 14 to 2, ordere, 
engrossed a resolution favorable to accepting Utah, or the “ State of D... 
eret ;” for it is true, though not very well known, that the Mormons |i,y, 
a shadowy sort of State government, with Young as governor and othe; 
Mormons as senators and members of assembly,who annually go throue), 
the form of ratifying the acts of the Territorial and National governments. 
It was of course to be expected that the citizens of Nevada shou\ 
entertain a robust self-confidence in their ability to “handle” any nun 
ber of Mormons and “ to clean out Brigham” if need be within a | rie; 
period of time. But still it looks very much as if Nevada, when she 
gets Utah, will find that she has been swallowed instead of swallowin; 
There are perhaps, says the Salt Lake City Union Vedette, 3,000 lew, 
voters in Utah. But there were in 1860 about 20,000 male inha)) 
tants, and though a great majority of these are foreigners, their dis. 
bilities could soon be removed, and they be made voters. The esti 
mated population of Nevada is 30,000 souls, of whom, to be sure, fewer 
are women and children than in an equal number of Mormons; but yu 
the voters in Nevada could be outnumbered, it is likely, by those ip 
the Territory. So it is not wonderful that Young expresses his sati: 
faction with the proposed measure, declines to send money to Neva, 
to defeat it, and only stipulates that the new State shall be called the 
State of Deseret. 
> —____—- 

Tue Southern Relief Commission has not, we believe, been ver 
successful in its operations, at least in this city. A few days ago onl; 
$20,000 had been raised, and over half this was contributed by mem) ers 
of the Committee. A plan for lending money in moderate sums to per- 
sons struggling to restore their fortunes by cultivating their plantation; 
has been discussed with some of the leading bankers, and decided to lx 
impracticable. There is, evidently, little or no faith current in South. 
ern promises to pay. What is more unfortunate is, however, that there 
is very little disposition to give for the relief of Southern wants. There 
is very little question that when the war closed a million dollars might 
have been raised for this purpose as readily as a thousand now can 
be. People’s charity has been dried up; and not only this, but their 
disgust excited to the last degree by the language of the Southern 
press and orators, by the position of defiance which the Southern 
public has allowed itself to be induced to take up, and by the outrage- 
ous treatment of Northern settlers and Unionists, black and white, in 
various parts of the country. No opportunity has been allowed to slip 
of insulting the Northern people, and even such philanthropic efforts 
as have been already made for the relief of distress or the diffusion of 
education have been ascribed to the vilest motives. We do not say 
these things for the purpose of stimulating the prevailing disposition 
not to give. On thecontrary, putting Christian duty altogether aside, 
we believe that the North does itself real material service in endeavoring 
to lighten the burden of Southern suffering. But Northern men and 
women are made of flesh and blood; and it is not in flesh and blood 
to bear what they have had to beat from the South during the last 
thirty or forty years, and still to be charitable in these hard times to 
persons who curse and revile their benefactors in the act of eating their 
bread. At all events, there is just now an opinion prevalent amongst 
very good and wise men, that the South will never be brought to 
its senses except through greater privation than has yet befallen it. 


<> 
—_ 





Tue Reform movement in England has entered on a new and inter- 
esting stage. Mr. Disraeli has withdrawn his unfortunate declaratory 
resolutions and brought in a bill with which Mr. Gladstone is disposed 
to be satisfied, but which meets with Mr. Bright’s unqualified disap- 
probation. The result seems to be a split in the Liberal ranks, Mr. 
Bright going off and having, it is said, determined on a course‘of agi- 
tation of extraordinary energy and activity during the coming summer. 
The chances are that, as far as the House of Commons is con- 
cerned, the bill will pass, unless the opposition out of doors is very 
strong. The six-pound rating (for the poor), below which Mr. Disraeli 
is not apparently disposed to go, and the plurality of votes—that is, 
two or three votes by one person on different kinds of qualification— 





are an abomination to the Radicals, but the Gladstonites seem disposed 
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' through Athlone and the Bog of Allen to tear the British Empire to 
| pieces, or else entrench themselves in Tipperary—a county whose 


| of the British army in Ireland is too harrowing for contemplation, 


- in character and circulation than # dozen “ special contributors ” of the 


| of the general public, for its words of soberness and truth on this sad 
and repulsive Fenian swindle; for, in America, swindle it is. 


- lutions, claiming belligerent rights for the “ Irish Republic.” 
_ a chance for a good joke when doing so, which we are sorry he let 


aS os La Ate 
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han, : 


_ pears “ cavalry cannot act in such a country ; artillery, except in very 
' small pieces, cannot be transported over the hills and mountains; and 
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to take what they can get. One most important measure has just 
passed @ second reading, providing for the eligibility of Catholics to 
the Lord Chancellorship both of England and Ireland and the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland. This may seem a small matter, but it shows | 
in reality that the great principle of religious and political equality is 
making rapid progress. Another most significant incident is the recent 
invitation of Cardinal Cullen—hat, red stockings, and all—to dine | 
with the Lord Licutenant, who has always been personally a Tory of 
the Tories. It is quite evident that a few more blows will upset the 
(rish Church Establishment, one of the most disgraceful caricatures on 
a religious organization the world has ever seen, 


~>e- 


Tue Fenian insurrection in Ireland is clearly a total failure ; in fact, 
the movement is hardly worth the name of an insurrection. Of course 
it has created a good deal of excitement here, and has doubtless 
answered one object of its promoters in giving a fresh impetus to the 
collection of money on this side of the water. In this work of defraud- 
ing the poor, these worthies are, we regret to say, aided and abetted by 
native demagogues and bya portion of the press, such as the New York 
Tribune, in which one expects to find not only more ‘conscience, but 
more intellectual pride. This and other journals have, during the past 
week, been working up “ the rebellion ” in the regular sensational style 
with which readers of the “great dailies” are unhappily so familiar, 
doubting the telegrams from London, and drawing wonderful pictures 
of imaginary armies that are to assemble in Connaught, and march 


strategic advantages The Tribune describes in glowing terms. It ap- 


the ground is favorable to ambuscades.” There is more of the same which 
we forbear quoting; the picture it conjures up of the approaching fate 


richly as that body of men has deserved its impending annihilation. 
We venture to say, with all deference, that there is no flourishing daily 
paper in the United States which will not find a rigid abstinence from 
humbug of all sorts for the space of two years worth more to it both 


highest reputation, at ten thousand dollars apiece. The New York 
Times has strong claims on the gratitude of the poor Fenians as well as 


Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens did the country good service too, and himself credit, 


by refusing to permit the introduction of the ridiculous Donnelly reso- 
He had 


slip. 





Tue French Emperor has finally, it appears, resolved to stand by 
his scheme of military reorganization, by which at one stroke he places 
160,000 men every year at the disposal of the Government—that is, 
every young man in the country of the age of twenty, and not physically 
incapable ; so that one-half the able-bodied men will have to serve five 
years in the regular army and four in the reserve, and the other half 
five in the reserve and four in the National Guard—the reserve, be it 
remembered, being liable to be called out at any time by a mere order 
from the Minister of War. This will raise the French force under arms, 
in six years, to 1,232,215 men. The hostility which this measure ex- 
cited when it was first proposed, especially amongst the peasantry, who 
are the real basis on which the Imperial dynasty rests, was so very great 
that it was supposed until within a few days that it would be aban- 
doned. But the Emperor, it appears, is resolute, and is determined to 
submit his hold on power to the severest strain it has yet experienced. 
What this draft means to the people may be best estimated by stating 
that out of 325,000, the total number annually of Frenchmen who 

attain their twentieth year, about 110,000 of them are unfit for service, 
throwing the burden of the conscription on the remaining 215,000, of 





whom over 80,000 have to be exempted for family reasons, 





THE FREEDMEN. 


WE omitted inadvertently last week to add to our paragraph on 
the new common-school system in Tennessee some remarks on the 
effect which its adoption will have on the freedmen’s schools at present 
in operation throughout the State. We instanced the valuable ser- 
vices of the American Freedman’s Union Commission, and should have 
| stated in the same connection that other societies than those united 
under this organization have done and are still doing honorable and 
useful work in Tennessee, and must share the credit of the recent stat- 
ute establishing common schools. But this Commission and its branch 
es, foreseeing the day when their pioneer labors would be absorbed by 
State action like this of Tennesseee, purposely discarded sectarian tests 
in the selection of teachers, yet, believing that “the religious instruc- 
tion most needed by the freed people is the application of Christianity 
to moral conduct,” appointed none who appeared to be incapable of 
making this application. Their schools are consequently ready at any 
moment to be turned over to the State authorities—needing no assimi 
lation—and they bequeath besides a corps of intelligent, well-trained 
colored teachers who will assuredly not be rejected by the State. 
With the denominational or distinctively “ evangelical” schools th« 
case is different ; they cannot contend with the common-school system, 
and yet they can scarcely coexist with it. Their teachers will proba 
bly transfer themselves to new fields. Those of the Commission are 
already preparing to do so—not, however, as if turned out, but in pur 
suance of their original design. 


—Edmund Ruffin, of South Carolina, fired the first gun of 
the war against the Union. Governor Bullock, of Massachusetts, 
has just appointed George L. Ruffin, a colored man, justice 
the peace for the county of Suffolk. 


ot 


= —On the th, a meeting of white and colored per is was held at 
Military Hall, Charleston, to take steps for the form ::10on of a Union 
Republican party in South Carolina. Some 300 persons were in at 
tendance, and a committee was appointed to report a plan of organiza- 
tion. 

—According to The Southern Churchman, there are outside of 
Charleston thirty-one teachers and two thousand pupils in South Car- 
olina, as follows: in Columbia, eleven teachers and eight hundred 
pupils; in Greenville, three teachers and about a hundred and fifty 
pupils ; in Anderson, one teacher and about a hundred pupils; Lex- 
ington, one teacher and ninety-seven pupils ; at Belton, one teacher and 
thirty-five pupils; in Orangeburg, two teachers end about two hun 
dred pupils; at Aiken, one teacher and a hundred and five pupils; in 
Sumter, Kershaw, and that part of the State in gen :ral, eleven teachers 
and about five hundred pupils. In these schools are taught spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography. 


—The Charleston Mercury acknowledges that the experiment of 
negro testimony in the courts “ has been attended with more than the 
usual success. The colored witnesses appear to be fully impressed 
with the obligations placed upon them, and their evidence has been 
generally given with an evident desire to tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. There is but little tendency to prolixity and 
discursiveness, and the testimony has in the late criminal trials been 


clear, intelligible. and to the point.” 


—The chief of police at Memphis has been arrested by order oi 
Gen. Howard. His alleged offence is arresting negroes without cause, 
and hiring. them out from jail, without trial, to planters, for sma!| 
sums which the latter paid him. 


—The Missouri House, on the 7th, passed a bill to amend the con 
stitution so as to allow negroes to vote, Yeas, 76; nays, 46. 


—The teachers of the colored schools of the District of Columbia 
met in Washington on the 1st inst., to report progress and to adopt a 
course of parallel studies, The attendance of some schools during the 
month of February was extraordinary, thirteen ranging from 100 to 90 
per cent, The course decided upon js to be printed tor the use and 
guidance of the teachers, 
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Notes. 
LITERARY. 

In our issue of January 3d we noticed the complaint of the propri- 
etors of Littell’s Living Aye against Messrs. Harper & Bros., for having 
published in book form the serials “ Miss Marjoribanks,” “ Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke,” and “ Madonna Mary,” before they had been completed 
in The Living Age, and when it was known that Messrs. Littell, Son & 
Co. also contemplated making a book of them. A fresh controversy 
has arisen between the same parties, standing in the same relation, the 
subject being the novel called “ The Claverings.” In the last number 
of Ilarper’s Weekly appears a statement intended as a defence of the 
course pursued by the Messrs, Harper, in the former as well as in the 
latter instance. It is asserted on their behalf: 1. That, being the Amer- 
ican publishers of Mr. Trollope’s novels, they paid more than two thou- 
sand dollars for the advance sheets of ‘‘ The Claverings,” before they 
were issued in England, and paid that sum for the express purpose of 
avoiding competition in this country. 2. That they announced the 
work as in press on the 13th of January, 1866, whereas Messrs, Littell, 
Son & Co. did not begin its publication in The Living Age till March. 
3. That the latter, therefore, made their stereotype plates although 
they were in full possession of these facts, and that a part of the plates 
which they reproach the Messrs. Harper with not buying, to cover 
them from loss, “ were made from the Harpers’ own edition after its 
publication.” And so the controversy stands for the present. 

—Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, who have just issued “ Our Mutual 
Friend,” are said to have been very successful in selling their “ Diamond 
Dickens.” It is prettier by far than the rival edition put forth by 
Peterson & Brothers. The latter, however, has two or three decided 
advantages. We confess to finding the type of the Boston edition 
rather small for comfortable reading ; then, secondly, the Philadelphia 
edition is rather cheaper than the other; thirdly, it uses the English 
illustrations, many of which are spirited and good. Mr. Eytinge’s 
designs in “ Our Mutual Friend ” are nearly as bad as the worst pic- 
tures we ever saw in a book. They would disgrace a Sunday-school 
book. Peterson & Brothers, in their “ Mutual Friend,” without de- 
nouncing Ticknor & Fields by name, print on the title-page a nofe 
which declares that Mr. Dickens has never had any money for advanced 
sheets or manuscripts of his works from any American publishing houses 
except those of the Harpers, in this city, and the Petersons, in Philadel- 
phia; that from these two houses, one of which publishes his novels in 
Hurper’s Weekly, and the other in book form, Mr. Dickens has received 
thousands of dollars, having had $5,000 in gold for “Our Mutual 
Friend” and alike sum for each of his other late books. The easy 
iference is, that Ticknor & Fields have violated what we may call the 
rights of the Harpers and the Petersons; much as if those latter firms 
should print cheap editions of certain poets who, as they say in the fly- 
leaves of the Ticknor & Fields editions, “ desire that with those gentle- 
men the right of publishing in America,” etc., etc. 

—Fifteen or sixteen years ago, “ Artemus Ward,” “ Mrs. Parting- 
ton,” and “ Miles O'Reilly ” were laboring together in one office, each in 
his degree, working on 7'he Carpet Bag, a not very comic comic paper, 
which was then trying hard to live, and was published in Boston. We 
may be mistaken, but we think “ Fanny Fern” was first successful in 
the columns of the same journal. Mr. Halpine and Mr. Shillaber, who 
were at the same time on the staff of the clever and witty Boston Post, 
filled the positions of editorial managers of The Carpet Bag, while young 
Browne worked as a compositor. If he wrote at all, it must have been 
only the most trifling and ephemeral articles, for he was no more than 
a boy in years. He was not thirty-two, we are told, at the time of his 
death. But it may very well be that it was partly because of his asso- 
ciation with these humorous writers that the attention of the future 
“Artemus Ward ” was turned to the field where he afterwards won 
money and reputation, and the affection, we may almost say, of very 
many men in the New World and the Old. His first “ Ward” letter, 
written to fill space in the Cleveland Plaindealer, seems to have been 
struck off in a hurry, without much thought, and to have been sug- 
gested by his recollections of the old office in Boston. Its allusiongand | 
phraseology recall to our recollection the “ funny" Tabithas and! 


Ethans that used, twenty years ago, to figure in the Massachusetts and 
Maine comic papers and comic columns of papers. Till the end of his 
literary career he mingled in his works the humor of the East and 
West. The first letter in The Plaindealer proving a success, other letters 
were written which all the world has read, and after 1860, when Mr, 
Browne came to New York to assist in carrying on Vanity Fair, ther 
was nothing to which he turned his attention—California and Mormon 
tours, lecturing at home and abroad, book-writing or writing for th¢ 
newspapers—in which his powers of fun-making did not give him great 
success. To characterize and describe properly his humor—for lie hai 
a fund of native humor, though he used freely the written and spoken 
humor of the two great sections in which most of his brief life wa; 
passed—would require more than our present space to do. He was bor 
in the State of Maine in 1836, in the town of Waterord, and died jy 
Southampton on the 7th inst. Remembering his old trade, he has left 
his money to his mother during her life, and after her death it is to |) 
used for establishing an asylum for printers. 

—Now that England is again in the throes of the Reform agitation, 
the publication of the correspondence of the late Earl Grey with King 
William IV. and with Sir Herbert Taylor is very opportune. This cor. 
respondence extended from November, 1830, to June, 1832, and include: 
all that passed between the king and his minister on the subject of tl, 
Reform Act. It throws much light on matters that seemed well known 
and reveals many new facts. It shows that William’s mind was not; 
free from prejudice as was popularly supposed at the time; but that le 
had all the narrowness, fears, and political animosity of the oldest Tory 
and, in addition, an extraordinary constitutional timidity. Had the 
premier been less conciliatory, adroit, or judicious, the king would 
have had an absolute horror of the policy which he unwillingly adopted, 
and a revolution would have prevented reform. One singular revela 
tion of these letters is the great importance of Sir Herbert Taylor, the 
king’s private secretary, who, to a great extent, seems to have bee 
his master’s master. Very few letters were written by the king per- 
sonally, who was troubled with a rheumatic affection of the hand, bw 
were merely signed by him. Most of the letters in the collection wer 
either written by or addressed to Sir H. Taylor, who played the part of: 
mediator in smoothing over any difficulties that arose between the king 
and his ministers. At times he was empowered to use his discretion i 
deciding whether the king should hear the whole or only a part of a min. 
isterial communication. The correspondence shows that the king’s sup- 
port of his ministers was far from unflinching, and that it was only by 
the vivid pictures of what might happen in the event of the rejection 
of the Reform Bill unaccompanied by a dissolution, presented to hin 
by his ministers, that he reluctantly yielded, and gained great applaus 
for his courage and promptitude. In one of the letters signed by th: 
king is a remarkable argument against election by ballot ; he says ‘ tha: 
nothing should ever induce him to yield to it, or to sanction a prac 
tice which would, in his opinion, be a protection to concealment, woul! 
abolish the influence of fear and shame, and would be inconsistent wit! 
the manly spirit and the free avowal of opinion which distinguish th: 
peopleof England.” Some of the letters of the king have been reserve! 
from publication by the editor, the present Earl Grey. 

—“The Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1866,” the issue of whic! 
has been thus long delayed, is just published. Mr. Wells, Chairman 0! 
the U. 8. Revenue Commission, not having been able, on account of hi: 
duties to the Government, to superintend the preparation of the vo! 
ume, Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, its publishers, put it in charge of D: 
Samuel Kneeland, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

—A circular from Mr. T. W. Higginson announces that a nev 
edition of the ‘“‘ Harvard Memorial Biographies” is now in preparation, 
and requests from any source corrections of possible errors in the forme! 
edition, Mr. Higginson’s address is Newport, R. I., and informatio 
should be sent him during the present month to be in season. 

—The American Unitarian Association, whose list of publication: 


Ellery Channing, Andrews Norton, A. P. Peabody, Henry Ware, J". 





George R. Noyes, William H. Furness, James Freeman Clarke, Danie! 
Schenkel, and others who have thought deeply on religion, has made 
still further reduction in the prices of its books. Many of them sr 


indeed extremely cheap. Channing's wor!s, for example, are to be ha f 
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iy three volumes for a dollar a volume; Dr. Noyes’s translations of 
Ecclesiastes, Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, the Hebrew Prophets, are 
offered in four volumes for no more money than a dollar and a quarter 
apiece. 

—tThe printer of the slips issued to the readers of the Philological 
Society’s Dictionary finds that during the last six years he has sent out 
530,800 slips, with the printed titles of books read. Many thousands 
of written slips were sent in during the first four years of the work, so 
that the number of extracts sent in cannot be set at less than 550,000. 
This large mass of papers is in the hands of twenty-nine sub-editors, to 
be arranged and abstracted before coming under the eye of the revising 
committee of the Philological Society. It is proposed to publish the 
abstract of the whole of the material as a “ Concise Dictionary,” in order 
that the words and authorities for words, meanings, and usages still 
wanting for the Full Dictionary may, as far as possible, be supplied. 
It will, however, be two or three vears before the “ Concise Dictionary ” 
can appear, so much work still remains to be done. 


RITUALISM.* 


THE appearance of this book is a portent not to be neglected by those 
who feel an interest in the Anglican Charch. It is the confession of earnest- 
minded men that the Establishment has been weighed and found wanting: 
and it records their gropings for a remedy that shall enable their ecclesiasti. 
cal system to do some reasonable share of the duty allotted to it, and togive 
some not totally inadequate return for the vast power and wealth with 
which it has been entrusted. 

While awarding to the authors full measure of recognition for the zeal 
which prompts their efforts, it is impossible for a disinterested observer not 
to feel some wonder at the direction of those efforts, and no little misgiving 
as to their probable result. The questions of vestments and candles are of 
small importance, and if these only were involved, the enthusiasts who seek 
by such instrumentalities to overcome the fatal indifferentism of the age 
might safely be left to amuse themselves with whatever toys they might 
select to gratify their esthetic ecclesiology ; but these ritualistic observances 
are only an efflorescence of which the roots lie in strata that the world had 
supposed to be pretty effectually covered by modern progress. 

The gentlemen who have contributed to this volume unite in deprecating 
the accusation that they are on the high road to Rome. It is true that they 
admit one of the great objects of the movement to be the reunion of the 
Church of England with those of Rome and Greece (p. 28), and they fail to 
show how they expect those great bodies, petrified in the moulds of cen. 
turies, to adapt themselves to the exigencies of the insular fragment ; but 
they are careful to assume to themselves the exclusive title of Catholics, 
while the elder branch is distinguished as the Roman Church. At the 
same time, the differences between the churches are rapidly narrowing under 
their reverential zeal for antiquity and tradition, and this without any con- 
cessions from the other side. 

Eucharistic adoration, of which they have been accused, they indignantly 











deny ; but if symbolism have the vital force which they attribute to it, the 
esoteric meaning of candles and incense and genuflexions can hardly be long 


of separation which it draws between the priest and the people, while render- 
ing the minister of Christ in some respects less efficient for good, vastly 
increases his value as an instrument of aggression and aggrandizement, and 
the sacerdotal caste which is thus formed becomes compact and easily wielded 
by the central directing power. The force of a church based on such institu. 
tions is therefore greatly increased, whether for good or evil, and as the 
leaders of the Ritualistic movement evidently dread nothing so much as the 
apathy and stagnation of the Anglican Establishment, they wisely seek to 
give to their Church of the future the advantages derivable from sundering 
all the ties that would otherwise divide the allegiance of their recruits. 


Accordingly we find in this volume, besides various scattering allusions 
to the benefits of celibacy, no less than three essays devoted to setting it 
forth as attractively as possible in both its spiritual and temporal aspects. 
One essayist, the Rev. T. Thellusson Carter, is earnest in proving the 
superior holiness of virginity. He does not hesitate to aver that “ Our Lord 
himself first announced this law,” basing his faith on the well-worn text, 
“Sunt eunuchi qui castraverunt seipsos propter regnum ceeloram;” lb: 
urges that “virginity, as a specially sacred state, had moreover been from 
the beginning dimly revealed through the virgin birth foretold as the hope 
of redeemed humanity ;” and the form in which this sanctifying law should 
be enforced he is willing to accept from the traditions of Latin sacerdotalism : 
“It was left, as in similar cases, to the Church, in her subsequent develop- 
ment, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, to form regulations which 
night adapt to changing circumstances of time and place those secret inspi- 
rations of the life of God within the souls of his elect” (pp. 366-7). As the 
Church has decreed*that this higher estate of virgin purity shail be sealed 
and secured by irrevocable vows, Mr. Carter accordingly proceeds to argue 
that “a continuous self-devotion ” to God is no surrender of self unless the 
devotee specifically vows himself and thus cuts off all possibility of retrac- 
tion: “ We cannot give while yet we retain. To retain the power of con- 
tinually giving, we must be really still holding it in our possession. We 
have not given it from the very fact that we still have the power of giving.” 
If these “ secret inspirations of the life of God” were to be indulged for the 
purpose of ministering to the wants of fellow-creatures, there would be 
some practical Christianity in Mr. Carter's teachings ; but his doctrines point 
merely to the selfish piety of the anchorite, and his followers are only urged 
to earn the higher rewards which he assures them that Giod has promised to 
those who abstract themselves from all the purposes of their being. 

It is so strange a sight to see an Englishman of the nineteenth century 
indulging in these mystic raptures and beatitudes, that we turn with some 
relief to the Rev. James Edward Vaux, who treats us to a somewhat more 
practical view of the matter. It is true that he argues from the marriage 
service that. marriage is simply a refuge from fornication, a refuge not re- 
quired by the elect, for those who may hesitate to bind themselves to an 
austerity which the weakness of the flesh may not be able to endure are 
comforted with the assurance, similar to that given by the Council of Trent, 
that they may expect “the special grace which God would give to such as 
voluntarily embraced the higher life” (p. 177). Still, Mr. Vaux does not 
indulge much in abstractions. After a weak and one-sided sketch of the 
ascetic celibacy, of which the animus may be inferred from his repeating 
without reprobation the scurril jests of St. Jerome—the most unscrupulous 
of polemics—in his assault on Vigilantius, Mr. Vaux proceeds to prove that 











in overcoming a doctrinal repugnance which soon will be scarcely more than | church work can be much more cheaply and efficiently performed by celi- 
nominal. When the power of dispensation is admitted to be lodged some- | bates than by married men. Through careful calculation of pounds, shil- 
where in the Church, the reverence for tradition already displayed will soon lings, and pence, he shows the impossibility of a curate maintaining even a 
be willing to acknowledge that it can only be exercised by the representative | small family respectably on a stipend of £150, and he gives the ghastly 
of him to whom the symbolical keys were entrusted. When the Lutheran figures of five thousand curates in England and Wales whose incomes do 
doctrine of justification—the great awakener of the human mind from cen. | not exceed £80; many hundreds of whom have not £50 a year, while even 
turies of torpor—is stigmatized as “the most anti-missionary and anti- among incumbents there are five thousand whose revenues are under £150. 
Christian of dogmas” (p. 49), the door is at once opened to all the abuses of “Christian prudence and wisdom,” therefore, “ would dictate a celibate rather 
the Thomist theology, which, as the most profitable part of her power over than a married life, as that which is best not only for themselves but for 
the consciences of men, the Latin Church can never abandon, and the rejec-_ those committed to their charge” (p. 162). A pastor’s wife, he declares, 
tion of which is one of the insuperable obstacles to her reunion with the however estimable she may be, is only an interference with the parochial 
reformers. When the reformers and the Reformation, indeed, are never work of her husband ; a pastor's children, in most instances, are notoriously 
alluded to save in terms of dislike and contempt, the unity of feeling with ill-trained ; and, where poverty is not to be dreaded, the incomes of rich 
the old Mother of Churches becomes sympathetic, and little is left of conces- benefices ought not to be expended in “bonnets, parasols, and perambula- 
sion requisite to reconciliation except the question of clerical celibacy. On tors.” 
that point, too, they are already nearly at one with Rome. | Descending in the scale, we find the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould urging the in- 

No one who has attentively studied the history of the Christian Church troduction of celibacy from a still more worldly point of view. As the 
can fail to recognize the vast influence which has been exercised over both Church at present is manifestly unable to perform its work; as in large 


its temporal and spiritual concerns by the institution of celibacy. The line patishes the rector cannot possibly attend to all his flock ; as he must not 
neglect the higher classes, and thus he, perforce, abandons the lower to dis- 


* “The Church and the World: Essays on Questions of the Day. By Various sent or infidelity; as, at the best, missionary efforts among the poor are not 


Writers. First Series. i * , M.A.” iti 1. 
Pac, DM. a rel ined by the Rev Orley Shipley, M.A.” Second edition, 1 vo i suited to gentlemen; as, moreover, gentlemen from the universities are 
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growing rarer and rarer applicants for holy orders, and as gentlemen un- 
fortunately are not furnished by the special theological schools, such as St. 
Bees and St. Aidan’s, while gentlemen are absolutely requisite for rectorships, 
there is evident need of some system which will enable the rich incumbent 
to enjoy his living in peace; which will preserve the Church as an attractive 
refuge for the younger scions of gentle stock ; which will enable the rector 
to hire good working assistants, in the shape of bare-legged friars, at a rate 
which he can afford without depleting his purse too severely ; and which 
will give a career and sphere of action to the honest religious enthusiasm of 
the lower classes without intruding into the high places reserved for supe- 
rior intellect and social standing. To accomplish all this; to preserve the 
aristocratic character of the Church, while enabling it to perform its real 
work and to reach the masses that are now utterly beyond its reach, the 
suggestion of monastic orders, full of holy zeal and careless as to the goods 
of this world, is not unpromising and certainly is economical. 

If the testimony of these essayists is to be relied on, something is surely 
needed to incite the Church to its duty, for, in the words of one of them, 
“ the shopkeepers and artisans have gone to dissent, and the laborers have 
gone to the devil” (p. 40). They are mistaken, however, as to the efficacy 
of their panaceas and placebos. ‘That a radical reform is wanted, no one 
who reads their pages can doubt; but when that reform comes, it will con- 
sist of something very different from intoning and incense and chasubles 
and celibacy. It will not be the revival of medieval sacerdotalism, but the 
overthrow of the aristocratic constitution, which is the real cause of the ineffi- 
ciency of the Establishment. As long as the cure of souls is private property, 
to be openly and shamelessly bought and sold, or to be used as a provision for 
penniless young gentlemen, the evils which these new tractarians so vividly 
depict and so earnestly deprecate cannot but increase and multiply. In the 
revolution which, sooner or later, is destined to modify all the institutions of 
England, the Church will have her share. The Irish Establishment, which 
exaggerates all the shortcomings of its parent, will be the first to feel that 
this age has no place for shams, and its downfall will be the handwriting on 
the wall. Anglicanism can do without a temporal head as supreme defender 
of the faith, without presentations of livings, prelates with fabulous revenues, 
prebendaries, deans, and rectors richly paid for doing nothing, and five 
thousand curates starving on £80 a year. Anglicanism, relieved from the 
incubus of state support and hoary aristocratic abuses, can well vindicate its 
place in the world and perform the duty that lies before it. Such a reform, 
however, is past the comprehension of these feudal-minded university gen- 
tlemen, who have adopted mediwvalism as the remedy, and who look with 
most amusing disdain on dissent and evangelical Anglicanism as forms of 


faith which “could at best rank only as a creed for the lower middle. [ 


class” (p. 33). 


0 eo 


THE GENIUS OF SOLITUDE.* 


Ir was said of Rufus Choate that “he drove a substantive and six.” It 
might be answered that if he did he had twelve excuses for doing it—his 
adjectives were addressed to jurymen. Mr. Alger, being a clergyman, may, 
perhaps, plead a not dissimilar excuse for a similar fault in style. However 
that may be, his readers are sure to be offended by his great diffuseness and 
frequent displays of fine writing. This latest work of his happens, too, to be 
a particularly unfortunate one for a writer whose style is vicious in this 
respect ; who doubtless could be dumb, but apparently cannot be terse. His 
subject, one fancies, ought to have been treated of by an Elizabethan master 
of sententiousness and learning and force of thought, and waiting till our 
days of newspapers and bookmaking has waited to fall on evil times. All 
literature, ancient and modern, is so full of most excellent matter in praise 
and in dispraise of solitude, that there is hardly another subject to be named 
+ concerning which the reader of good reading knows so much deep wisdom, 
so much poetry,so much true eloquence and fine rhetoric, and any new 
writer attempting the theme provokes dangerous comparisons. Of the sub- 
jects of human thought that have been cause of greater wealth of general 
literature—death, fame, love, woman, poverty, riches, ambition, virtue—of 
these we may say that they are too wide and embrace too much for any- 
thing like exhaustive treatment by the essayist ; so that if one were selecting 
a theme for an essay which should afford the amplest scope for display of 
acquired mental treasures, and for the use of every natural power, of 
thought, feeling, imagination, and yet should at the same time be compre- 
hensible within such limits as might well consist with effective literary 
handling, it would be difficult, if not impossible; to choose a better theme 
than this of solitude. 








* “The Solitudes of Nature and of Man; or, The Loneliness of Human Life. 
William Rounseville Alger.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1967. Pp. 412. = 7 











Because, then, the subject is so good, and because so much is so easily 
attainable by the essayist (it is true that here the difference between much 
and all is immense), the reader less willingly pardons if, instead of the pro. 
found and the beautiful ‘and fresh and fine, the commonplace is offered him, 
if he is put off with cheap ornamentation and flimsy thinness of reflection 
for solid and noble elegance and beauty and wealth ; and he feels disposed to 
wish that nothing had been done rather than the field been entered and 
occupied but not cultivated well and made to yield all it might yield. 

The volume opens thus : 


“At the first glance every form of being appears to be social, all the 
world gregarious. The trees interlace their branches and wave their tops 
in multitudinous union ” fas in de te oe ; “from the equator to the poles 
the waves shoulder their fellows ” [as in Alexander Smith J, “ glistening with 
innumerable smiles ; whole orchards of apple blossoms blush in correspond. 
ence; in regiments the ranks of corn laugh on the slopes” [as in the poets 
passim] ; “poncs 0° lilies uncover their bosoms to the moon ”’ [like a single 
lily in Heine]; * meadows of grass-blades bend before the breeze; and the 
barley rustles millions of beards together on the lea. Shoals of herring 
solidify acres of the sea with moving life.” 


The passage is from the “Introduction,” which has the second title, 
“ Gregariousness and Solitude,” and is the beginning of Part I. There are 
four of these parts, “ The Solitudes of Nature,” “The Solitudes of Man,” 
“ The Morals of Solitude,” and “ Sketches of Lonely Characters ”’—the last, by 
much the longest, being composed of essays, varying in length from a page 
to a dozen pages, on the characters of men whose lives illustrate the good 
and the evils of solitude. Jesus is the topic of one of these essays, Buddha 
of another, Zimmermann of another, and the list includes Cicero, Tacitus, 
Boethius, Leopardi, Byron, Dante, Hobbes, Comte, Schopenhauer, Rousseau, 
Blanco White, Eugénie de Guérin and her brother, John Foster, Words. 
worth, Coleridge, Chopin, Pascal, Confacius, Milton, Tasso, and several others 
of the great names of ancient and modern times. Under the heading of 
“The Solitudes of Nature” we have the sub-headings of ‘‘ The Solitude of 
the Desert,” “ The Solitude of the Prairie,” “ of the Ocean,” “of the Pole,” 
“of the Forest,” “of the Mountain,” “of the Ruin.” These preparatory 
paragraphs were written to induce in the reader a mood of mind proper for 
the contemplation of the various forms of human loneliness, or, in the author's 
phrase, “ to envelope the soul in a fitting atmosphere of sentiment.” They 
are done in the same manner as the paragraph already quoted. Borrowed 
thoughts or trite thoughts are enveloped in a befitting or an unbefitting fog 
of rolling words, a mist that sometimes clears away and lets be seen the 
poverty of the landscape it seeks to hide, as witness this passage of dials 
dolorous and admeasurements rather ludicrous : * 

“Finally we come to the solitude of ruins—relics of the past, the dolor 
ous dials Time in his passage has raised to count his triumphs and measure 
his progress by. A ruin is forlorn and pathetic wherever seen—in an isle 
of African Nilus, or in a forest of American Yucatan. The traveller falls into 
a pensive mood as, leaning against the stony masses of Meroé, whose glory 
the barbarian overthrew and the sands buried, he scans the fading marks of 
the life that once flourished there but is there no more. The same experience 
comes over him when his steed wearily penetrates the rank grass among 
the mounds of Copan and Palenque, the riddle of whose forgotten civilization 
baflles every guesser who inspects its remains, where the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion has overgrown tombs and temples—here and there a palm, in its resist- 
less upshoot, cleaving altar and image, column and skull. The sphinx, 
that strange emblematic creature, half beast, half humanity, sixty-two 
feet in height, a hundred and forty feet long, still tarries amidst the mute 
desolation whence the whole race and civilization that set it there have van- 
ished.” 


“The Human Solitudes” are “The Solitude of Individuality,” “ of 
Grief,” “of Love,” “of Occupation,” “of Selfishness,” “of Genius,” ‘of 
Death.” Here the book begins to have something of value, and the author 
shows that his reading has been wide. It indulges freely in quotation ; and 
much that has been said ky those who have made acquaintance with soli- 
tude, whose genius has isolated them, or whose occupation has deprived 
them of companionship, or whoge misanthropy has hedged them from their 
kind—what has been said by the recluse, the exiled, the hermit, the suffering, 
may here be read to the profit of the reader. It is mixed, though, with 
things like this, which are profusely scattered through the second and third 
divisions of the treatise : 

“If you saw two persons intently reading, and, looking over their 
shoulders, found that one was absorbed in Lola Montez on the ‘ Arts of the 
Toilet, the other in Saint Bruno on the ‘ Delights of Solitude,’ you would 
infer a great difference in their respective characters—a difference of mental 
dignity decidedly to the advantage of the latter. Most men live blindly, to 
repeat a routine of drudgery and indulgence without any deliberately chosen 


and maintained aims. Many live to outstrip their rivals, pursue their ene- 
mies, gratify their lusts, and make a display.” 


It is like most sermons after most texts. Stuff like that, bad alone, is 
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doubly dull and tiresome when read in connection with such thoughts as 
this of Kant’s, who, at the end of life, speaking of the shortest month, cries 
out in bitterness: ‘“O happy February! in which man has least to bear— 
Jeast pain, least sorrow, least self-reproach ;” or this voice of Pascal’s misery : 
“Man is so unhappy that he is weary without any cause for weariness ;”’ 
or this beautiful expression by the great historian of his sadness, as he paced 
the covered walk of acacias after he had finished the work which had been 
for so many years a companion to him, and, as Keats says, a refuge: 
“But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread 
over my mind by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old 
and agreeable companion, and that whatsoever might be the future date of 
my history, the life of the historian must be short and precarious.” 

Part Third deals with “The Dangers of Solitude” and “The Uses of 
Solitude,” and, with the Second Part, contains most of that on account of 
which we should care to own the book. Nevertheless, it is the concluding por- 
tion, that devoted to illustrative examples, which shows the author in the best 
light. He has made it a great deal longer than it needed to be by little es- 
says which are really good for nothing as regards his special purpose, or for 
any purpose. The page devoted to Lucretius, for example, has very much 
the look of “ padding,” or is it introduced for the sake of this image ?— 
“When we think of the immense mind of Lucretius escaping into the in- 
visible, it affects us as though some lone planet had rolled off the flaming 
walls of the universe and sunk into night ”"—which is bad enough. Lucre- 
tius was a great poet, and committed suicide, but we do not know that he 
was lonely. If you say all such are lonely, you say what, perhaps, is true ; but 
neither the good nor bad effects of solitude, nor the nature of solitude, are made 
more clear by the assertion. Great and small, we all are lonely at times—as 
regards the “ abysmal depths of personality ” are all always lonely—but that 
does not make a crowd of us, or one of us, a good illustration of the effects 
of solitude ; does not, at any rate, unless more is known of us than that we 
lived and died, and may or must have experienced solitude. Others in Mr. 
Alger’s list we would likewise strike out. Indeed, we doubt if all the useful 
matter in this appendix might not better have been judiciously incorporated 
with the text of the essay proper. Nevertheless, as we have said, these final 
essays show the author to more advantage than the other parts of his book. 
There are ten or twelve pages that contain a clear and intelligible account of 
Buddha ; there are some remarks on Thoreau which seem to us just, if they 
are not wholly new—for there is already in existence an essay that pretty 
much exhausts the subject, and which Mr. Alger has read; and there is a 
very good estimate of the genius of Maurice de Guérin. It is high praise—we 
ought to say we praise it highly—when we say that it seems to us the essay on 
de Guérin from which one gets the fullest and truest idea of him. The last 
of these semi-biographical essays is entitled “Jesus,” and is noticeable as 
being—somewhat unnecessarily, we should say—a frank presentation of the 
writer’s views as regards the divinity, or, as he would say, the deity of 
Christ. 

Zimmermann’s “ Solitude,” of which we have read only the Philadelphia 
edition of the common English translation, in which the original appears 
reduced to one-fourth of its length, treats of solitude as “occasional retire- 
ment” from the busy world. Its scope is thus narrower than Mr. Alger’s 
treatise. Moreover, Zimmermann died almost seventy-two years ago, and 
much has been written since his time. We recommend, then, the purchase 
of both books. 
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LANMAN’S DIOTIONARY OF OONGRESS.* 


WE have too long deferred a notice of this book, which is a remarkable 
one, whether we consider the scope of its design or the manner of its execu- 
tion. American literature, as was long since remarked by de Tocqueville, 
is singularly deficient in books which reveal the spirit of our politics and the 
personal characters of our public men. With a documentary history of our 
Congress fuller than is possessed by any other nation of its national legisla- 
ture, our political history presents for the most part an arid waste, and our 
few political biographies are remarkably unreadable. We do not forget 
some bright exceptions of late years, and we cordially welcome a tendency to 
improvement. Certainly it is time that some portion of the exuberant life, 
energy, and independence which characterize our people were reflected in 
our political literature. Intelligent foreigners, fresh from the piquant gos- 
sip of French memoirs, or the full personal biographies and journals of Brit- 
ish statesmen, find American politics, as represented in books, to be very 
dry bones indeed. 

* “ Dictionary of United States Congress, compiled as a Manual of Reference | 


r the Legislator and Statesman. By Charles Lanman.” Third edition; revised and 
down to July 28, 1866. 8vo, 602 pp. Government Printing Office, Washingt 
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Mr. Lanman’s book presents no exception to this remark, nor should we 
expect, in a work which undertakes so much, to find anything more than the 
briefest and most condensed mention of individuals. What can be done in ten 
or twenty lines of print toward a proper characterization and account of any 
public man? Yet Mr. Lanman’s plan crowds,into a single volume notices 
of all the members of Congress from 1786 to the present time, to which he 
has added, in this edition, biographical sketches of all the members of the 
Continental Congress. Between four and five thousand names are thus 
commemorated, and the chief value of the work is that it does for the reader 
what has nowhere else been done in a collected form. While it thus adds 
one to our few biographical dictionaries of Americans, it gives little or no 
information respecting most beyond their titular honors, their terms of ser 
vice in Congress, and the dates of their births or deaths. We are thankful 
for so much, and give the industrious compiler full credit for his laborious 
and, in many respects, thankless task. 

The work would have been much more valuable had the author's plan 
permitted him to give along with the notice of each Congressman the desig 
nation of the party with which he habitually acted. In Dod’s “ Parliamen- 
tary Companion,” a work which is a model of this class of compilations, and 
is now in its thirty-fifth year of publication, the politics of members of Par- 
liament are treated as too important a part of their biography to be omit 
Mr. Lanman’s resolution “ to express no opinions of living men, and but seldom 
to echo public opinion in regard to the dead,” need not have been so finely 
drawn as to exclude a political classification of his subjects. Asit is, he remits 
us from his “ Dictionary of Congress” to our files of the “ Tribune Almanac ” 
or the daily newspapers in order to learn what is often the only significant 
fact about a senator or a representative which we care to know. The same 
principle of so-called “impartiality” prevents our compiler from noticing 
the salient facts in the Congressional career of his subjects. Thus, we are 
told much about the dates in the life of Charles G. Atherton, of New Hamp- 
shire, and are even treated to the minute information died of apo 
plexy,” but not a word is said of the famous rule for the suppression of peti 
tions on slavery known as the “ Atherton gag-law.” We are favored with 
half a column of dry figures respecting John J. Crittenden, but no mention 
is made of the “Crittenden compromise.” Of N. P. Banks we are duly in 
vited to admire the novel and surprising facts that he was “born of poor 
but respectable parents,” and that “the love of books has been a source of 
gratification to him all his life,” while not a syllable is heard of ¢ 
rable struggle which made him Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
1856. We hear of Senator Benton’s “valuable register of the debates in 
Congress” (which was not his), but nothing of his “ Thirty Years’ View,” 
which is his sole characteristic legacy as a politician. Of Preston S. Brooks 
we are painfully and laboriously informed that he “died im Washington, 
District of Columbia, January 27, 1857, of acute inflammation of the throat,’ 
while the only thing which preserves’ the memory of the man is thus eaphu- 
istically recorded: “In 1856 he made a personal assault upon Charles Sum- 
ner, in the United States Senate Chamber, which event (!) caused much ex- 
citement throughout the country.” We have heard much of the political 
eunuchism which long official residence in Washington is supposed to pro- 
duce, but it strikes us that the abeve is a somewhat queer bit of “impar 
tial history,” even for the atmosphere of the capital. 

We are sorry to find the work disfigured by many misprints and inaccu- 
racies. Mr. Lanman speaks of Adams’s “Fssay on Canon and Federa 
(Feudal) Laws” (Law) ; he makes Francis Hopkinson born in 1737, instead 
of 1738; he says of Geo. P. Marsh that “in 1842 he took his seat in the 
U. 8. House of Representatives, riick he continued to occupy until,” ete ; 
he tells us that “the best biographies of him (Washington) were published 
by John Marshall, Washington Irving, David Ramsay, and (George Ban- 
croft’; he makes Mr. Sparks publish the writings of Washington in ten, 
and the writings of Franklin in fie/ve volumes. Nathan Dane, member of 
Congress from Massachusetts and author of the slavery-prohibition in the or 


ted 


ae 


that he “ 


he memo 


| dinance of 1787, is put down as “ Nathan Dana,” and inserted in the alphabet 


a full page out of place. D. P. Holloway, M.C. from Indiana, and afterward 
Commissioner of Patents, is entered as D. P. Halloway on page 161, whereas 
his name belongs and could only be looked for on page 185. All the namy 

commencing with “ Mc” are inserted after “ May ” instead of being treated, 
as in the best modern dictionaries, as if spelled “Mac,” and classified 
accordingly. Such errors are venial in the first edition of such a work, 
but when we see “third edition” blazoned upon the title-page we confess 
to some disappointment. The compiter’s knowledge of our political litera- 
ture appears to have been derived from somewhat ancient sources, Thus, 
he has the works of Thomas Jefferson as “published in four volumes 8vo, 
1829,” but says nothing of the only complete edition, published by order of 
Congress in 1858. He tells us of Fisher Ames’s works and memoir, 1809, 
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but is silent respecting the far more valuable edition published "= his son in 
two volumes in 1854. In the article on James Madison no mention is made of | 
his “ Report of the Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787,” perhaps the | 


most important political text-book our country has produced. We are told | 
of Henry Lee, “ He it was who first uttered the memorable saying in regard | 
to Washington, 
countrymen,’ ” whereas the sentiment was embodied in the resolutions of 
Congress prepared by John Marshall, and adopted ten days before Lee’s 
oration was pronounced. 

We are told in the preface that the compiler has embodied in the appen- 
dix “a mass of legislative and executive information calculated to be of ser- 
vice to members of Congress, especially in their examination of the public 
documents.” We turn to the appendix, hoping to find some guide to the 
chaos of Congressional debates, or some indication by which to unravel the 
still more intricate mazes of the Congressional documents, but we find 
nothing which can throw a particle of light upon either. Considering that 
Mir. Lanman is said to have been for some years librarian to the House of 
Representatives, whose library consists almost wholly of Congressional docu- 
ments, we might reasonably have expected some clue to the labyrinthine 
perplexities which the member of Congress, as well as the private student, 
finds in our ill-digested public documents. Even so slight and imperfect a 
classification of them as is givenin Mr. Hickey’s edition of the Constitution 
would have been a godsend, and we are not aware that the information in 
question is copyright. 

Some of the biographical notices in this volume read suspiciously like 
the compositions of the subjects themselves. How otherwise could it have 
been recorded concerning Caleb Lyon, “of Lyonsdale,” that he “ was 
elected to the State Senate (of New York) as its youngest member, and for 
his services was presented by his brother senators in the state capital with 
a service of plate ;’ that “ while abroad, he was identified with the Koszta 
affair as the friend (!) of Capt. Duncan N. Ingraham ;” or, finally, that “he 
writes poetry, lectures on the East, translates Oriental literature, and is a 
member of several historical societies, with a passion for archeologic and 
antiquarian lore.” After this, it is not surprising to be informed that “ the 
degree of LL.D. bas been conferred upon” this Admirable Crichton by the 
University of Vermont. 

Upon what principle other than that of “ natural selection ” Mr. Lanman 
has apportioned his materials to his various subjects, must probably remain 
amystery. The distinguished gentleman just referred to occupies nearly a 
column, while James Madison and Alexander Hamilton are despatched in 
half a column each, and Philip Schuyler and Joseph Reed are honored with 
a quarter of a column. So utterly insignificant a person as Kellian V. 
Whaley, of West Virginia, receives over half a column of commemoration, 
while Samuel Adams and Silas Deane ave disposed of in half as many words. 
Arthur Lee occupies just two lines and a half, and Pierre Soulé an en- 
tire column. In the article on James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, no mention 
is made of his important writings on jurisprudence, nor of the fact that he 
was for nine years an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

We have said enough to indicate in what directions this work stands in 
need of improvement, and to explain, in part at least, the reasons why Con- 
gress has recently refused, by an overwhelming vote, to print a greatly en- 
Jarged edition at the expense of the Government. 
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THE SPEECHES OF HENRY WINTER DAVIS,* 


BorN and spending his life in a Southern and slaveholding State, Henry 
Winter Davis was always a true lover of liberty, yet always, until the last 
year or two of his life, so fettered by adverse circumstances as tu make it 
impracticable for him fully to acknowledge his convictions to the world, and 
probably to make him unwilling to admit in his own mind the conclusions 
‘o which his principles necessarily led. In reading his earlier speeches, the 
struggle between the convictions of his conscience and intellect and the 
prejudices in which he had been reared are very apparent, especially when 
compared with his later utterances, after he had rescued his State from 
treason and slavery. 

It is very interesting to trace the gradual progress of Mr. Davis's mind 
towards his ultimate declaration in favor of equal rights. Enterfhg into 
polities at some period between 1850 and 1855, in which latter year he was 
elected to Congress, he commenced public life at a time when the most 
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a unquestioning devotion to slavery was the highest recommendation to pub. 
‘lic favor. Yet he hung back, and, while ridiculing abolitionists, he reserved 


‘all his denunciations for pro-slavery disunionists, avowing himself a disci. 
ple of Henry Clay upon the slavery question as well as upon other national 
issues. In the Kansas controversy he sought to do justice to the people of 
the Territory ; and while refusing to recognize the Topeka constitution of 
| 1856, he voted for every measure which seemed to promise a fair settlement 
of the difficulty, and a prevention of further outrage. To the Lecompton 
constitution of 1857 he offered an opposition as vehement as that of any 
Northern member of Congress. And finally, in 1860, he closed the protract- 
ed contest for the speakership by giving his vote for ex-Governor Penning. 
ton, of New Jersey, who was chosen by one majority. By this act, which 
was formally censured by the Maryland Legislature, Mr. Davis irrevocably 
cut loose from all pro-slavery influences, and lost his re-election in 1861. 
But it gave him a national reputation, and was an act as creditable to hiy 
foresight as it was to his patriotism. 

On the memorable 15th of April, 1861, the day of Northern resurrection, 
Mr. Davis announced himself as a candidate for re-election to Congress on 
the basis of unconditional adherence to the Union. Four days afterward 
Baltimore was swept by a flame of treason; and even after the Federal 
troops took charge of the city the secessionists were allowed to vote, and 
Mr. Davis was defeated at the election held in June, 1861, by Henry May. 
In 1863, however, rebel sympathizers were excluded from voting, and Mr. 
Davis was again elected. He was the leading spirit in that canvass through. 
out the State, and organized and led to victory a party in favor of the imme- 
diate abolition of slavery in Maryland. This had to be effected by means of 
a constitutional convention, which was elected in 1864, and the work of 
which was ratified by a very small majority in October of that year. For 
the first time in his political history Mr. Davis was rejected by his own 
party in Baltimore that fall, and Mr. Phelps, whom nobody knows or cares 
to know, was nominated in his place for reasons which should be stated 
plainly. 

Mr. Davis was a firm adherent of the Constitution. He believed that it 
gave ample powers for the conduct of the war; and he openly disapproved 
of Mr. Lincoln’s well-meant, but clearly unconstitutional, suspension of the 
habeas corpus without the sanction of Congress. On the other hand, being 
himself a man of great energy and impatient of delay, he thought Mr. Lin. 
coln slow and inefficient in the exercise of his constitutional powers for the 
suppression of the rebellion. He did not conceal his wish that Mr. Lincoln 
should not be renominated, and had some share in the private negotiations 
for the substitution of a new candidate. The Wade-Davis manifesto, issued 
immediately after Mr. Lincoln’s ‘‘ pocket veto” of the reconstruction bill in 
1864, will be remembered as one of the severest criticisms ever passed upon 
him by sincere friends of the Union. Mr. Lincoln was not quite generous 
enough to prefer the rebukes of a faithful friend to the fawnings of toadies ; 
and the whole influence of the Administration was used with success (a 
costly success for the loyal men of Maryland) to secure the defeat of Mr. 
Davis and his supporters. The nominations of Swann for governor and 
Phelps for representative, both of whom have betrayed their party and gone 
over to the rebels, were the melancholy results of Mr. Lincoln’s interference 
with Maryland politics. 

Mr. Davis was one of the first men to perceive and denounce the usurpa- 
tions of Mr. Johnson ; and his last public utterance was in a letter to Tor 
NATION, published in October, 1865, setting forth the errors of the Presi- 
dent’s policy, asserting the right and duty of Congress to control the sub- 
ject of reconstruction, clearly foretelling the results of Mr. Johnson’s course, 
and declaring himself unequivocally for universal suffrage. This letter is 
contained in the volume now before us. It is peculiarly interesting on ac- 
count of its being the only published paper in which Mr. Davis spoke all 
that he felt, and as the first open declaration of a Southern man in favor of 
absolute equality of rights among men. 

Mr. Davis died suddenly in February, 1866, just as his predictions were 
seen to be correct. His loss was deeply felt not only in his own State, but 
by loyal men everywhere ; for there is probably no other man in the South 
who can exercise such an influence for good. A gentleman in every sense, 
by birth, education, and manners, he was always in hearty sympathy with 
the common people, and had a wonderful sway over their minds. His ora- 
tory, in early life somewhat too flowery, became gradually purer in style, 
and carried conviction to the hearts of his immediate hearers, while contain- 
ing such solid argument as will bear reading after the lapse of years. We 
know few, if any, public men connected only with the legislative department 
of government whose biographies would be more instructive than his ; and 
although this volume is only a contribution toward the history of his life, it 
will be found both valuable and interesting. 
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IDALIA.* 

A WRITER in The Pali Mall Gazette, a few days ago, carried away, per- 
haps, by the desire of finding progress in individuals as well as in the race, 
declared that, with scarcely an exception, the later works of novelists ex- 
ceeded in worth, or showed no signs of falling off from, their earlier produc- 
tions. Thus “Mugby Junction” was not inferior to the “Cricket on the 
Hearth,” and “Our Mutual Friend” would compare favorably with “ David 
Copperfield” or “Dombey.” But there is hardly one of the famous authors 
whom he mentions who would be thought by a jury of impartial critics to 
show no signs of flagging powers; and when we come to the second and 
third and fourth-rate writers, to the Woods and Southworths and Evanses 
and others of that school, what do we find but repetitions and retrogres- 
sions? Take “Ouida,” for instance. When her (we do not know whether 
the name hides a man or a woman, but we prefer to say her) first novel ap- 
peared, one might have given very fair reasons for reading it. It dealt in 
an overheated and sensuous way with somewhat repulsive incidents. The 
male personages united great culture with great stupidity, and wise, if we 
may believe “Ouida,” in everything else, they most unaccountably fell 
victims to a very poor kind of women. Then their lives were blighted and 
they became morbid. But yet the reader felt some interest in the characters 
that the book described, and perceived some vigor in the mode of presenting 
them ; so he, or she, could read the book through without pronouncing it 
remarkably tedious. But compare “De Vigne” with “Idalia,” and their 
author will at once be put among the many by whom the Pall Mali critic 
cannot hope to find his rule supported. If there was some show of power 
and some approach to naturalness in “ De Vigne,” in “Idalia” everything 
is weak, false, and exaggerated. 

Consider the book in the various points in which a novel may claim 
attention ; and first look at the plot and the characters. If you expect the 
characters to be true to nature, you find that they are governed by none of 
the powers that usually move men, and that they are swayed neither by 
passion nor by reason. If they fall under the influence of some strong 
motive or into some critical situation, the motive is not allowed to produce 
its proper effect, nor the characters tu extricate themselves by their own 
energy, but a Deus ex machind must intervene to set them free. The heroes 
and the heroines in the book we commend to the attention of psychologists, 
and the plot with its developments by jerks cannot fail to please the most 
conservative geologist. 
~, Turning from the plot and the characters to consider the general style, the 
descriptions of scenery, or the merits of the dialogue, one is moved to equal 
wonder and amusement. There is probably no country that has sufficient 
novelty to awaken the author from her conventionalities. The notices of the 
lands that her personages visit are as formal and unimpassioned as the 
account in a guide-book, and as stiff and monotonous as the hieroglyphs of 
an Assyrian temple. If she seems to be on the point of giving a faithful 
portrait of nature, her wretched style comes in to spoil the effect, and the 
taste is shocked by her wanton abuse of English. She does not quote French 
with the freedom that marked her earlier novels; but she falls a helpless 
prey to Eastern words and Italian. “ Sailor,” for instance, she cannot say, 
but she delights in marinaro. And if one would get an idea of her skill in 
compounding expressions, he has only to look at these bits of pure sense- 
lessness which are culled from a number far greater than the six hundred 
tedious pages that form her book: grandly careless—the luminance 
which blinds the eye of men (meaning the sun)—chance its loss—in that 
world unseen which revolves under the rose (can this be sub rosa ?)—grand 
dead names of Gracchan Rome—too integrally proud—every woman is at 
heart a Bohemian—slumberously restful—seized him by the linen of his vest 
(probably a Hebrew idiom for “ his linen vest ”)—he recovered his moment- 
ary discomfiture (a very undesirable thing to recover, one would think; but 
does not a celebrated D.D., in a work still extant, tell us that iron becomes 
deoxidized on exposure to the air ?)—and so on. 

But these instances are too glaring to escape the reader's notice, and we 
refrain from further quotations. Yet such blunders form the sole merit of 
“oe Idalia.” 
school committees and examiners of teachers a most convenient manual of 
false syntax and generally execrable English. For this last object it can be 
heartily recommended. 

Writers of text-books of dogmatics should notice Houmousians and Hon- 
moiousians, and the editors of Gibbon, Comment ; and there are none of us 
who cannot admire sentences like this: ‘“‘ Her thoughts were far away among 
the shadows of the past, the great past, when the Io Triumphe had been 
echoed up to the dim majesty of the Acropolis, and the roses had droo 


* “Tdalia: a Novel. By ‘Ouida,’ author of ‘Chandos,’ ‘Strathmore,’ etc., etc. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1967. . 
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If the book has any value, it is this: that it will furnish high 
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their fragrant heads upon the gracious gold of Alcibiades’ love-locks.” But 
what does “ dim majesty’ mean in this connection, and what does “ gracious 
gold” mean in any connection? And look at this absurd sculptor: “ The 
sculptor looks at the broken fragments of her statues, and throws aside his 
Calliope in despair before those matchless works.” But let us cease to waste 
time on a worthless book. Yet the author is to a certain extent a favorite, 
/and words are not wasted that may help even stupid and silly people like 
fond readers of “Idalia” to look with proper contempt on the ignorance, 
sensuality, and vulgarity of a person who has never written a book that has 
done good nor a chapter that has not done harm—a woman who has lost the 
respect of the good, an author that an intelligent school-boy can laugh at. 
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A LAST WARNING CRY FROM DR. CUMMING." 

ONE of our sins as regards the doctrine of Chiliasm has been the sin 
of dense and wilful ignorance. We have persisted in assuming that the 
world would last out our time, and have stolidly eaten and drunk, and mar. 
ried and been given in marriage, as if “ The Great Tribulation” and “The 
Great Preparation” apd “The Great Consummation” had never been 
written. But for this sin we hope forgiveness, inasmuch as it is shared so 
far as concerns density of ignorance by every Christian who has not and 
every Christian who has studied the Book of Daniel. The wilfulness is a 
worse feature in the case. So, also, is the fact that we have always laughed 
at Millerites in general, and Dr. Cumming in particular have had in special 
derision, as once, for instance, when Pyne depicted the prophet of the 
Second Advent ceasing from his dolorous cry long enough to secure a 
twenty years’ lease of his earthly house. 

We make what atonement we can by publishing it abroad, so that al! 
may inform themselves, that Messrs. Carleton & Co., of this city, have re 
printed the three works by Dr. Cumming which are mentioned above, and 
with them one other, his latest, “The Last Warning Cry,” a new and re- 
vised cry which finally, so far as the greatest of Chiliasts is concerned, closes 
up the whole business. It is now their own fault, not ours or Dr. Cum- 
ming’s, if men are not fully prepared for the end of all things; at 
any rate, here is the doctrine of Chiliasm in a single volume, which may be 
cheaply bought and easily read. . 

We give the substance of it, for there may be men who will decline to 
read the book. The parable of the ten virgins describes ander a figure the 
spouse of the Church returning to the earth to renovate it, reconsecrate it, 
and reign over it for a thousand years. The foolish virgins, says Dr, Cumming, 
are Christians who do not look for the speedy advent of the Saviour ; the wise 
virgins are those who, like Dr. Cumming, do expect him. Now the ten vir- 
gins, just before the bridegroom’s arrival, heard a cry, “ The bridegroom com- 
eth.” The Church, ifit will hearken, may hear this cry at the present moment. 
The Crimean war was followed by the Indian mutiny, that by the Ltalian war, 
that by the war between the North and South, that was closed by the as- 
sassination of Mr. Lincoln; “recently the son of the Autocrat of ail the 
Russians was smitten by the pestilence from which he fled, and so the hope ot 
a mighty empire sleeps in the dust.” To this list we take the liberty of add- 
ing the Seven Days’ War, the Cretan rebellion, the famine in India, the 
famine in the South, the fighting in the Corea, and the warin Mexico. We 
| agree with Dr. Cumming that all this may be considered “ distress of na 


| tions with perplexity ;” and ‘distress of nations with perplexity,” accord- 





ing to Dr. Cumming, was foretold by the Messiah as a sign of tle eve of his 
approaching. We may doubt, however, if this description will apply to our 

Republican party, at any rate, though the doctor gives it as a description of 

the condition of things in the Northern States, “ men’s hearts failing them 
for fear, and for looking for the things that are coming on the earth.” But 
| there are other signs, and Dr. Cumming quotes Sir Robert Peel, who said— 
| we are not informed when or why—‘ every aspect of the present time, 
| viewed in the light of the past, warrants the belief that we are sn the verge 
‘of a universal change.” Dr. Affold is another witness ; “ Professor Robin- 
| son, the eminent American who has written so fully and ably on Palestine,”’ 
\is another; The Quarterly Review is another ; “ Dr. Krummacher, author of 
‘Elijah, the Tishbite’;” Dr. Seiss, “ Cunningham of Lainshaw,” Bishop 
| Chase, “ Habershon,” “ Brooks ”"—gentlemen who seem to us to possess 
‘one, at least, of the distinguishing marks of prophets—are also cited as 
| among the voices predicting the immediate coming of the final storm. A 
| more remarkable member of the doctor's company of authorities is Lord 
Macaulay, who, we must say, is rather forcibly dragged in to testify ; and Dr. 
Cumming may ponder the fate of Mr. Montgomery, and be thankful that 
his lordship is dead and can no longer contribute to 7’he Edinburgh Review. 


us ; with Reasons for the Hope thatisin Me. By the Rev. 
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‘Such is the opinion of Macaulay,” he somewhat disingenuously says, at the 
end of a quotation from that author's well-known plea for the removal of 
disabilities from the Jews. Then there is Herschel, a chief rabbi in the 
synagogue of the Jews in London, “ who thinks that the advent of the Mes- 
siah cannot be long delayed after the year 1863 ;” and there is Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who thinks, as we may say we do, “ that it does not proceed from any 
spirit of criticism” if we say that we believe the signs of the times are 


really unparalleled and wonderful, and are leading to some final consumma- 
tion. 
It being admitted that the end approaches, can we fix upon the 


exact time of itscoming? It is well known that Dr. Cumming thinks we 


can ; that, indeed, he has already several times fixed it. In “The Last 
Warning Cry ” he once more returns to the prophetic books of the Old Tes- 
tament, and, carefuily going over all the ground again, he is led to the 


conclusion that the great event is pretty sure to take place in the course of 
this year or before the end of 1868. These are the data : 

We read in Daniel of a period called 2,300 days. Also, we read in Daniel 
of time, times and halfa time. We read in Revelations of time, times and 
half a time, which is there said to be 1,260 days. Again, we read in Reve- 
lations of 42 months. Now, these last three periods, whether they be days 
or hours or years or months, are plainly of the same length; a time is 360 
days, and time, times and half a time is 360 days plus 720 days plus 180 
days, making in all 1,260 days. 42 months, counting 30 days to a month, 
are equal to 1,260 days. In the end of his last chapter, Daniel adds 30 days 
to his 1,260, making 1,290 ; then he adds 45 more, making 1,355, and he says, 
if Dr. Cumming is to be believed—we have not looked up the passage—that 
whoever lives to see the end of-this 1,335 days, “ will live to see the first 
blush of the millennial morn.” Then the doctor goes on to show that in 
Scriptural phraseology “day” is used when “ year” is meant. Nothing 
remains but to fix on the year when the 1,335 days began, and at once we 
know when to expect the end of the dispensation under which we now live 
and the beginning of the thousand years of peace. We want to find a time 
when there rose up, while still existed the ten kingdoms into which the 
fourth great power, the Roman, was divided, a power that should be an 
overlooking power, an episcopal power, a power that should crush the 


people of God, a power that should set aside recognized seasons and times, | logy on this account, because it was so practical and business-like. 


for Daniel wrote, “ He shall speak great words against the Most High, and 
shall wear out the saints of the Most High, and think to change times and 
laws,” and all this the said power shall do for 1,260 years—“ a time, times 
and the dividing of a time.” Then he shall begin to be consumed away. 
Well, in the year 533 the Emperor Justinian wrote to Pope John IL : 
‘We have hastened to bring under your subjection, and to unite to the 
Church of your Holiness, all the priests of the eastern as well as the western 
district—to the see of your Holiness, the Head of all Churches.” Thus, Dr. 
Cumming says, was organized the great apostasy which elevated a man to 
the headship which belongs to Christ, and this event and year, not the year 
A.D. 606, is the true terminus a quo in calculations of the beginning of Christ’s 
reign. 535 and 1,260 make 1,793, the era of the French Revolution and of 
Napoleon, who dragged the Pope at his chariot wheels, and then the con- 
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wondrous emphasis. Not that his life went less than is common into his 
words. Rather is the opposite of this true, that few men coined their 
hearts so much as he. But so intensely did he feel and live that his gift of 
expression would have been most extraordinary had it enabled him to sym. 
bolize in speech the length and breadth of his capacity. He said and wrote 
a great deal that deserves to be remembered, but he communicated more 
than he taught. The personal force that was behind his words made them 
“half battles,” and won the victories which men attributed to his eloquence. 
He had much logic but more character. 

The publishers of the little volume now before us have done good ser. 
vice to the public in preparing such a compilation. It will go into many 
circles which a larger volume would not penetrate. It will tempt not a 
few persons to go further and know more about a man the fragments of 
whose thought have so much nourishment in them. But as his thought is 
not a perfect index of his life, so is this volume but an imperfect index of 
his thought. He always loved a fine antithesis, and could, upon occasion, 
cram a great deal of meaning into a few sentences ; and so it has been possi- 
ble to make a volume of his sayings that is good, although it does not give his 
thoughts in their connection. But it is in the connection that they should be 
given if we would see them at their best. His power was not in parts, but in 
the whole ; or if in the parts, still more in the entirety and sweep of his dis- 
course. To know him as a thinker, we must read his speeches made in 
Congress, his articles in 7he Common School Journal, and his reports as 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. These show the cumu- 
lative nature of his thought. To convince men was his purpose, not merely 
to illustrate his ideas, and to this end he was not satisfied with crushing 
opposition with the weight of his arguments, he would also bury it with 
their bulk. 

If this collection of his thoughts does not impress the reader as being 
either very suggestive or very original, it will not, then, be strange. Had it 
been made to appear so, it would have been even less truly representative than 
For these traits did not distinguish him. He was not a seer, but 
a sayer and a doer. He was not a first-rate man. He was an organizer. 
The men who organize are always second-rate. He originated nothing, and 
did not pretend to do so. His testof truth was portability. He liked phreno. 
He left 
other men to seek new truth. For himself, he went to work to see if he 
could not embody some of that which was already in the world. 

He was the incarnation of the practical. Writing to a friend, he says: 
“Men say that God is never in a hurry; but weare.” In another letter he 
scouts the notion that having done our best, we are to leave to God the 
consequences. He fixed his eye upon these consequences, and argued from 
them to the means by which they could be gained. He was impatient for 
results. He despaired of the Republic almost every day. The death of a 
great man in whom he trusted seemed to fill him with alarm. “Can it be 
that God is not upon our side?’ he asked, when Robert Rantoul died so 
suddenly just when he was needed most. The last words he ever spoke in 
public were the key-note of his whole life: “Be ashamed to die till you 
have won some victory for humanity.” He was not content to be a 


it is now. 








suming of the papacy began ; “ whom the Lord will consume,” the apostle | Skirmisher, to fight and fall not knowing how the tide would turn. He 


says, “ with the spirit of his mouth (a continuing action), and strike down 
with the brightness of his coming” (a sudden action). Daniel’s final 75 


wished to see the end. Some men accept truth as their guide and follow it 
| without reserve, certain that only good can come of doing so. Other men 


years added to the 1,260, at the expiration of which period the consuming | follow use. Of this sort was Horace Mann. He hated working in the 


began, gives us the period when “the brightness of his coming” shall fin-| dark. Whatever may have been his theory in practice, he was a strict util. 
ish the work ; and 75 added to 1,793 gives us 1,868, which is next year. We) itarian. 


have only room to add that the papacy, the apostate power, has notoriously | 


He consecrated all his energies to the improvement of his kind. In pub- 


fulfilled the prophecy in regard to crushing the saints and speaking great lic life one does not often meet with men so free from selfishness. Asa 
words ; and as for the predicted changing of times and seasons, Pio Nono | lawyer, he refused to take a case that he did not conscientiously believe he 


dates his famous Encyclical in the tenth year after the authoritative pro- 
mulgation of the dogma of the Immaculayg Conception—much as Mr. Sew- 
ard dates proclamations in such or such a year of the independence of the 
United States. 

In outward appearances the books have the familiar cheap theological 
look—stiff, black, and gilt 
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HORACE MANN.* 


SoME men’s “ thoughts’’ are all that there is of them. It was not so with 
Horace Mann. His life was more than anything he ever said. And 
though his words would be inspiring if we knew nothing of the man that 
uttered them except what they convey, the story of his life gives them a 





“Thoughts selected from the Writings of Horace Mann.” Boston: H. B, Fuller 


ought to win. He gave up his profession, which was growing every day 
more lucrative, and in which he might have risen to great eminence, in 
order to give all his energies to the cause of education. The extent and 
persistency of his labors seem almost incredible. The time he should have 
had for rest he gave to other causes closely allied to that which he most 
cherished—to the movement against intemperance, to measures in behalf of 
the insane, to penal legislation, to anti-slavery agitation. Would that the com- 
mon-school system might find one such friend in every generation! But the 
story of his labors in behalf of education is almost tragical. At every step he 
met with bigoted and violent opposition. Bat it only put him on his metal, 
and, while it saddened him, made him work harder than ever. His views of 
education were not always so broad and philosophical as they might have 


been. Aurora Leigh tells Romney that his 
7 Fouriers —_— . 
Beca ot 8 enough to understan 
That life develops from within.” 





& Co, (successors to Walker, Fuller & Co.), 245 Washington Street. 


Horace Mann was no poet, at any rate not enough of one to see what 
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Mrs. Browning felt the poet should be able to see. He was a great believer 
in habit and drill. He believed rather in instruction than in educa- 
tion; had boundless faith in circumstance and will, made small account of a 
man’s organization. Put any soul in favorable circumstances and arouse its 
will, and no defect of organization could Jong keepitdown. Had his success 
depended on the correctness of his speculations it might have been much 
marred. But it did not; and so, although no poet, he did not fail. The com- 
mon-school system is not bound to any special form of education. But once 
fairly established it can be made the vehicle of the finest methods, and to 
Horace Mann, more than to any dozen men beside, belongs the credit of 
having so established it. 

It is impossible to read the closing records of his life without being sad- 
dened. The petty annoyances that afflicted him as president of Antioch 
College were of a sort he did not need to discipline his character. But they 
told terribly upon a nature that had been already overtaxed. It was the old 
story. The place was too small for solargea man. But he could perhaps 
have borne the harness had not the gad-flies stung him so. It was a good 
thing for Antioch to have this man. No wonder that the young men loved 
and honored him. It is only for himself that it must be regretted that he 
accepted drudgery when he needed rest. For, judged by any standard but 
his own, these last years of his life were a success ; but the victory cost him 
his life. 


+. 
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A Treatise on Entrenchments. By Francis J. Lippitt, Brevet Brigadier- 
General United States Volunteers, late Colonel Second California Infantry, 
author of “ Tactical Use of the Three Arms.” (New York: D. Van Nostrand, 
publisher, 192 Broadway. 1866.)—This little book is such an excellent one 
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that our only regret in welcoming it is that it was not published in 1861 
instead of in 1866. It contains instructions and suggestions that would have 
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has been doubted, but wita no sufficient reason. Both external and internal 
evidence are satisfactory. The author was a humble confessor of the re- 
formed faith, and might have prefixed to his story the words of a great apos- 
tle concerning twenty years of his life: “ In journeyings often, in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren ; in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” 
These sentences of Paul are an epitome of this story, but the heathen here 
are Catholic priests and the most Christian king Louis XIV. 

The style of the book is simple and natural even in its occasional tedi- 
ousness. The writer is not versed in composition. He hardly knows how 
to write. But his sincerity and his very inexperience give an air of reality. 
Not only in its plainness and lack of ornament, but in its calmness and 
patience the book is evangelical. It is the gospel of the sufferings of Jean 
Marteilhe. The value of the book is threefold. First, as a piece of unpre- 
tending natural writing ; second, as materials for the history of religion and 
French Catholic policy in the opening of the eighteenth century ; and third, 
asa study of human nature. The book is true and real, and therefore in- 
teresting and valuable, being the life of a human being. It is the narrative 
of an eye-witness and sharer in extraordinary religious phenomena, and so 
of worth to the student of religion. Lastly, it paints with conscience and 
without passion various and striking characters, showing man in his great- 
ness and his meanness, his degradation and his divinity. The great King 
Louis is exhibited in his magnanimity condemning a man to the gallows 
for one impertinent sentence, and in his mercy softening death to perpetual 
slavery. The charity and brotherly love of Turkish slaves put to shame the 
priests of the Christian religion. We see, too, how thirteen years of torture 
could not conquer a human soul filled with a great hope and seeing, though 
afar off, the living truth. 


Charles Wesley seen in his finer and less familiar Poems. (New York: 
published by Hurd & Houghton, 459 Broome Street. 1867.)—The compiler of 
this little volume, Rev. Frederick M. Bird, is evidently well versed in mat- 
ters of hymnology. To his present task he has brought enthusiasm and 


been of the utmost value to our intelligent officers of volunteers. It is a | ability in equal parts, and as a consequence we have a very interesting com- 
handsomely printed duodecimo volume of one hundred and fifty pages. The | pilation made from Wesley’s entire works, which, as we are told, occupy 
technical terms which belong to the art of field fortification are clearly and | above three thousand printed pages. Less than one-fifth of this amount of 
briefly defined by the author in such a way that they readily fix themselves | verse is generally known, and furthermore as it appears in the hymn-books 
in the memory. The principles of the art are accurately laid down, and | jg most fragmentary, and not infrequently is not a little altered from the 
many illustrations of their application are drawn from the history of modern original. To preserve the literary integrity of as many poems as have 


warfare, including the recent war of secession. 

The increased range which modern improvements have given to projec- 
tiles has had some intiuence upon the conditions of the problems presented 
in cases requiring the use of field-works, but it is rather in the application of | 
the principles than in the principles themselves that any change is to be 
noticed. ‘Thus, the line of defence of a bastion fort has been fixed at one 
hundred and sixty yards, upon the supposition that that was the greatest 
length at which the musketry fire of flanks could be relied on to sweep 
the ditch and reach the enemy in front of the salients. It is obvious that 





here been collected from their various hiding-places is a rule which Mr. Bird 
has resolutely followed. Nothing is here altered or abridged. The main 
object of the book is to convince us that Wesley was a poet and not a mere 
hymnist, or perhaps, more correctly, that in being a true hymnist he was at 
the same time a true poet. This object we are very sure will be attained. 
The charge that Wesley’s matter has no more variety than his manner is 
abundantly refuted by the poems themselves. This book will go into many 
hands outside of Methodism, and for these it might have been better for Mr. 
Bird to bring “ forth from his treasures things both new and old,” according 


the increased range of the rifled musket permits the lengthening of this line | to their quality alone. By far the most interesting feature of the book is 
very considerably. Again, the penetration of a rifled projectile being greater | the autobiographic character of the first sixty pages. The most striking 
than that of one fired from a smooth-bore gun, it is necessary that the para- | events and experiences of Wesley's life are here mirrored in his verse. Here 
pet should now be somewhat thicker than was suflicient a few years ago. | the dark shadow of his early faith falls on the page; here, too, we see the 
General Lippitt is prompt in noticing these changes incident to the modern | light of his awakening to more cheerful views, the marks of persecution and 
improvements in ordnance. | sore struggle, the trace of love's alternate hope and fear, the bitterness of 
It is as a hand-book and aide-mémoire that his book has substantial value. | soy] begotten of his son’s “ apostasy,” and many other signs to indicate his 
It is so simple that any intelligent man of fair education can master its con- s:yle of character and life. The book is very neatly published and is as un- 
tents with a moderate amount of study, and yet it seems to contain all that | pretending in appearance as it is thoroughly excellent in its conception and 
an officer whose command is not large enough for him to have an officer of | arrangement. 
the engineers on his staff can almost ever need to know about entrenchments. | 
Mahan’s “ Field Fortification” is not much larger than this, and made larger Two Marriages. By the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” “ Chris- 
only by the addition of chapters on water-courses and bridges and on per- | tian’s Mistake,” etc. (New York: Harper & Brothers.)—As the merits and 
manent works, but it is so much more concise as to require closer attention. | demerits of Mrs. Craik as a novelist have been already considered at length 
General Lippitt’s book is better suited to the needs of those who have had _ in this paper (Vol. L., p. 376), a few words only need be added concerning the 
no training in engineering, and, for the student, may well serve as an intro- | volume now before us. “ ‘Two Marriages” are two separate stories, whose 
duction to the admirable treatise of Mahan. | moral lessons are intended for the fathers of marriageable children. The 











In a scientific work all illustrations of principles should be found in facts | 
about which there is no dispute. It is, therefore, a fault in the book before 
us that the principle that “from the moment an entrenched position is 
turned, it is no longer of any value,” should be thus illustrated : “ So, at the | 
battle of Fredericksburg, nothing saved the Confederates’ entrenched lines | 
from being turned . but the extraordinary inertness of the com. | 
mander . . . specially entrusted with that duty.” ‘The author here seems 
to forget that the case he cites is one as to which students of the facts differ 
widely, and that a treatise on entrenchments is not the place for an ex cath- 
edrw judgment not only that Franklin was “specially entrusted” with a 
certain duty, but that he was guilty of “extraordinary inertness ” in failing | 
to perform that duty. It may be added that he seems to forget that an 
event which never happened cannot be accepted as proof that a certain con- 
sequence would have followed if it had. 

The chapters upon the attack and defence of entrenchments are excellent 
in principle and full of useful practical suggestions. Like the other chap- | 
ters, they are enlivened by “ modern instances.” The diagrams scattered | 
through the work are sufficient in number, and well suited to their purpose. | 
It is not often that a book passes through the press in which there is so 
much to commend and go little to criticise. 


The Hi Galiey-Slave. From the French of Jean Marteilhe. 


(Ley- | 


one shows how a young life may be blighted by the blind tyranny of a 
worldly-minded father; the other, how the highest earthly blessing can be 
brought to a son, even despite a great transgression, by the judicious course 
of a truly unselfish and spiritual-minded parent. Both these tales are told 
in so simple and straightforward a manner as to make them seem like his- 
tories taken directly, and almost literally, from real life. They are of a 
nature to draw out Mrs. Craik’s best qualities of womanliness and instinct- 
ive correctness of judgment between good and evil. It is not often that stories 
of seduction can be recommended to all readers, and especially to young 
men; but “ Parson Garland’s Daughter” is worthy of being widely known, 
inspired as it is by purity and that profound knowledge of duty which is 
wisdom. ‘“ John Bowerbank’s Wife” is far less interesting. One does not 
care to read of cases which are sad and hopeless from the very outset. 


Languages Without « Master. (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.) 
—Sanscrit bothered Ensign O'Doherty, and to learn it thoroughly took a 
fortnight of his valuable time; other tongues he acquired in the space of a 
few hours. Bar him, and we fancy all languages would be without a mas- 
ter so long as they were taught in this manner—that is, in a hurry, on 
the Robertsonian method. A. H. Monteith, Esq., offers us here Spanish in 
four lessons, Italian in but five ; French, German, and Latin in six apiece. 
Forty cents is the price of each small paper-covered volume. Of course 


poldt & Holt, New York.)—This book is a good translation of the memoirs | one who wishes to learn any of the languages above mentioned is not wise 


of Jean Marteilhe, which were originally published at Rotterdam in 1757. | if he does not get himself a good teacher if he can. 
; years, chiefly spent | say to him that there is something to be learned from these books, and, so 


It is the true history of a slow martyrdom of thirteen 


If he cannot, We may 


toiling, half-naked, as a French galley-slave. The genuineness of the work | far as we can judge, little of it will have to be afterwards unlearned, 
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THE PROSPEOT OF RECONSTRUCTION. 

Tuer eyes of the country are just now turned more to the South than 
to Congress. The latter having passed a law providing a definite 
method by which the Southern States may regain their old footing in 
the Union, yet having left something to their option, the chief ques- 
tions of political interest are whether those States will conform to the 
terms of the offer, and if so, what will be the result of their action. 

The so-called legislatures of two States have already acted deci- 
sively, and in opposite directions. The Legislature of Virginia (we 
cannot well avoid the use of phrases that seem to admit a legality 
which we wholly deny) has passed a bill providing for the election of 
a convention in May, with liberty to colored men to vote. The Legis- 
lature of Louisiana, on the contrary, has passed resolutions declaring 
the acts of Congress void, and has summoned a convention, to be 
elected by white men only. Governor Wells has met this action by a 
proclamation announcing the law of Congress to be in force, and de- 
claring all elections not held conformably thereto to be void. The 
Legislature of North Carolina has adjourned without taking any 
action. 

In several States there are decided indications of a rising agitation, 
the sentiments of the white population being divided as to the expe- 
diency of reorganizing in accordance with the law, or of remaining in- 
active. Ex-Goy. Brown leads the movement in favor of reorganization 
in Georgia, where he is opposed by Col. Gartrell (formerly a member 
of Congress) and others, The only prominent Mississippian who has 
recommended such action is Gen. Chalmers, but he will soon be sup- 
ported by others, although Gov. Humphreys is understood to be op- 
posed to doing anything under the law. In North Carolina, the minor- 
ity of the Legislature, comprising all who heartily welcomed the restor- 
ation of the Union in 1865, have taken steps toward the summoning 
of a convention in an informal manner. We have not heard of any- 
thing definite from the other States. 

Upon the whole, we judge that, if the law is faithfully enforced by 
the President and his subordinates, the whole South will speedily con- 
form to the terms of Congress. The amendment enacted at the in- 
stance of Mr, Shellabarger deprives the Southern whites of the option 
between military government and universal suffrage, which Mr. Sher- 
man’s proposition left to them ; so that, whether they elect conventions 
or not, they must admit colored men to vote at all their current elec- 
tions, while their only chance of escaping from military surveillance is 
by adopting constitutions recognizing the political equality of all men. 
The disfranchising clause affects only a very limited class, not includ- 
ing a single man under twenty-seven years of age; and it is improba- 
ble that the mass of people not excluded by law from political action 
will long continue to exclude themselves out of mere sympathy for the 
old race of politicians who are shut out. Even among the disfran- 
chised class there are many sensible enough to comprehend the wisdom 
of submitting for a time to a limited disability rather than to keep 
their States out of all participation in the Government. Congress has 
deprived the stubborn of their favorite argument, that it was better to 
control the States, without seats in Congress, than to gain a place in 
Congress by sharing power with the colored race; for they are no 
longer to be left in supreme control of their States, and they can now 
see Clearly the necessity of being represented in Congress. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the soundest reasoning may fail 
to afford a basis for predicting the action of the Southern people. Af-| 
ter the elections last fall it certainly seemed asif none but idiots would, 
in the situation of the Southern whites, refuse to accept the constitu- 
tional amendment as a basis of reconstruction. Yet they did so with 
comparative unanimity. And we presume that if they had a similar 
option under the Sherman statute they would reject it, even if they | 
knew that worse terms would be imposed. But the new law gives them 
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rule, and voluntary universal suffrage without military rule. This is, 
of course, upon the assumption that Mr. Johnson will execute the law 
in good faith. If he orders it to be set aside upon the first decision of 
a petty court against its validity, or if he repeats the let-alone policy 
adopted at the Alexandria election, the law will effect no good. But 
we think that he has too much sense of his own danger to make any 
such rash experiments on the forbearance of Congress, 

Measures have been initiated in both Houses of Congress for the pur- 
pose of putting the machinery of reorganization in motion, under the 
direct supervision of the national authorities ; and some measure of the 
kind will doubtless be enacted forthwith. This is clearly the proper 
method ; and the only wonder is that so able a body as the late Com- 
mittee of Fifteen should have so utterly failed in its duty as not to have 
reported such a bill at the last session, We rejoice, for the sake of all 
sections, North and South, that Congress has finally adopted the doc. 
trine which we have steadily advocated, even when its success seemed 
hopeless, viz., that reconstruction should be immediate and compu!- 
sory, and not left to the choice of the insurrectionary population, either 
as to time or mode. Nothing could be more opposed to the theory 
of the Constitution than the let-alone policy which, while denying the 
validity of the de fucto governments at the South, provided no means 
for the creation of legitimate governments. This false position, tle re- 
sult of timidity and distrust of the people, has been all along the weak 
point of the Radical policy. Its abandonment will give gencral satis- 
faction. 

Under all the circumstances, there can be no doubt that nearly or 
quite all of the Southern States will be properly organized and rein- 
stated in the Union within twelve or eighteen months from this time. 
The only question concerning our subject that really remains for soju- 
tion in the future is as to the practical working of the new governments, 
and especially of universal suffrage. 

It has been confidently asserted—and we have ourselves shared tlic 
apprehension—that the negroes, being confessedly ignorant, poor, and 
unorganized, would be surely controlled by their old masters when they 
came to vote. Of course there is much to be said upon that side ; anc, 
had universal suffrage been conceded in 1865, we think that such must 
have been the result in districts not fully garrisoned by national troops. 
But for nearly two years past urgent efforts have been made to intro- 
duce light among the colored people; and Northern men and women 
have steadily gained influence over them, while their Southern masters 
have, to a very large extent, thrown away whatever influence they may 
have had by their oppressive laws and obstinate resistance to the ele- 
vation of the colored race. Of this latter fact, the immense emigration 
of negroes from South Carolina and Georgia, and the loud complaints 
of planters in Louisiana and Texas, afford conclusive proof. The col- 
ored people have, moreover, organized themselves in every large town 
of the South, if not even more widely, during the last two years; and, 
with such assistance as their white allies will be prompt to give, they 
will be fully able to inform their brethren on plantations of the issues 
and the candidates. We therefore believe that the last hope of the 
disloyal will fail them, and that the colored voters will generally sus- 
tain candidates acceptable to the North. 

No one can doubt that the complete restoration of the Southern 
States, freed from all their old inequalities and oppressions, will mate- 
rially benefit the whole country. An impartial administration of jus- 
tice will give new energy to the laborer ; for who that has ever worked 
while in doubt of being paid (whether at mechanical or mental labor) 
has not felt the impossibility of putting forth all his energy and skill ’ 
Labor in the South has been performed for two centuries with a cer- 
tainty of not being paid, and for the last two.years in a total uncer- 
tainty upon that point. The lash, which formerly supplied a motive 
for drudging effort, has been latterly withdrawn, or at least has not 
come as promptly and surely as it was wont. What wonder is it that, 
with the accustomed terror removed, and no certain hope supplied, 
the labor system of the South has failed to produce the old results ‘ 
But this defect will be thoroughly cured by a sound reconstruction, 
which will assure to all classes their rights, It will also remove from 
the white people the fear of confiscation and punishment, which now 


only the option between involuntary universal suffrage with military | hampers the efforts of some of the most effective men at the South. 
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It will take away the last element of uncertainty from our political | “ Rapparees,” “ Whiteboys,” “ Peep o’ Day Boys,” “ Rockites,” “ Molly 
future, and leave us free to enter upon plans of business without | Maguires,” have all been Fenian brotherhoods on a small scale, But 
fear of political disturbances. On every ground, moral, political, and the number of active members of these associations as compared to the 
financial, we welcome the near approach of a perfect reunion of the population at large has always been very small, and the work they un- 
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States. dertook to do—the murder of bailiffs, landlords, informers, the hough- 
; om, c ing of cattle, and burning of houses—was always tolerably safe. The 
THE “RISING” IN IRELAND. mass of the people rendered no assistance in it beyond refusing to give 


Tue Fenian “ rising ” in Ireland, of which the news has been reaching | evidence or information against the perpetrators, and the chance of 


us piecemeal during the past week, seems to have been the result of a 
plan for a simultaneous outbreak at various points in the island on the 
same day. The leaders are apparently all persons who have served on 
one side or other during the war in this country, and it is probably | 





| discovery or conviction was only one in a thousand, 


Taking the field to fight regular troops in open daylight, to stand 
up against grape and musketry, is quite a different thing ; and it would 
be against all experience of Irish conspiracies if any but a very sma!! 


confidence in their skill and experience, and in their promises of help | proportion of those who have undertaken to do it were found in the 
from the United States, which has secured them even the limited | ranks on the appointed hour. The great body of the Fenians pro}a- 
amount of help from the people which they have so far received ; but, | bly were snugly in their beds on the night of the rising, determined to 
like most other plans of the kind, it has, as far as we can judge, totally |wait and see how the thing got on before they showed themselves ; anc 


| e ah 
failed. When men have to act in secret, under the eye of the police, | 98 to those who had not joined the organization at all, they have doubt 


at widely different places, complete concert becomes impossible. Un- less been so thoroughly canvassed already that their refusal to join was 
foreseen circumstances are sure to occur to prevent somebody doing | pretty good proof that they would give the movement no aid beyond 
what he undertook to do, at the time and in the way previously ar- | refusing to give evidence against those who took part init. This has 
ranged, and a general change or postponement at the last moment is, | been the story of all Irish rebellions. From 1688 down to 1798, the 
of course, out of the question. Thus the “rising ” in Kerry occurred | Catholics bore the most horrible oppression without stirring hand o: 
some days before any movement was made anywhere else, and seems | f00t, the very flower of their number going every year to recruit the 
to have received no general support from the peasantry. One of the | armies of Louis XIV. When they rose in 1798 they had the secret 
leaders, Moriarty, was arrested before it took place, when on his way | 8Y™pathy or open approval of the clergy, and were headed by a very 
to the scene of operations, and it does not appear that over two or | respectable body of the Catholic gentry; and they had much the same 
three hundred, if so many, took the field. They were about to attack | ncouragement from France, brought about by a very similar course ot 
a police “ barracks,” but met a priest on the way who went and gave | events, that they are now receiving from America, and yet the move 
the police notice, and then came back and told the insurgents what he | ment was feeble and partial. It was confined to two counties, hroke 
had done, and urged them to give up their enterprise. This, with the | down after one or two shabby skirmishes, and left the chiefs in the 
news that they were not supported in any other quarter, seems to have | ands of the hangman. Much the same story may be told of 
utterly disconcerted them. They at once scattered, and all that re-|the unfortunate outbreak of 1803, in which Emmett perished, and 
mains of the outbreak in Kerry appears to be a dozen or two fugitives of that of 1849, which began and ended in the battle of Bal- 
in the hills whom the police are slowly hunting down. lingary. In fact, the plain truth must be told that the feeble- 
A few days later similar “ risings” occurred in Cork and in Queen’s | ¢S8 of the Irish attempts at rebellion, the loud talking which pre- 
County and Kildare and Louth, each apparently consisting of the march- | cedes them, the small amount of desperation or determination or 
ing and countermarching of small bands, whose operations are confined | C°2Cert or persistence or forethought which characterizes them, and the 
to attacks on police “ barracks,” of one of which they are said, by the tel- ridiculous failures in which they end, form one of the most awful illus- 
egraph, to have secured possession. But in order to estimate the value | t’ations of the demoralization worked by a long course of oppression. 
of this achievement, the public here ought to know that these “ bar-| There is no lack of physical courage in the race, They have proved, 





racks” are small stone cottages or “stations” scattered at certain 
intervals through the country, and garrisoned by a sergeant and five 
men, The Fenians would have to capture a great many of them be- 
fore the “Irish Republic” came any nearer being established than it is 
now. Most of these attacks have been unsuccessful, a volley or two 
being, naturally enough, sufficient to disperse the ignorant, unoflicered, 
and half-armed mobs by which they were made; and in cases in which 
the stations have been “ captured,” we suspect it has been owing to 
the police having previously evacuated them in order to concentrate. 
If such a rising took place as the leaders, no doubt, contemplated 
and hoped for—the sudden appearance under arms of every man who 
had enrolled himself in the Fenian organization, followed wholly or 
even in great part by the peasantry—of course it would be a serious 
matter, and such a revolt, if prolonged and stimulated by a few suc- 
cesses at the outset, would doubtless require a large army for its sup- 
pression, and might maintain itself for at least one campaign if pains 
were taken by the chiefs to avoid great battles in the open field with 
regular troops. What may be done in this way by even half-organized 
bodies of men really in earnest, in a country affording good natural 


facilities for defence, was seen in the case of the Polish insurrection a. 
year ago. But, then, it is safe to'say that out of every one hundred | 


men who took the Fenian oath, learned the “ grips” and pass-words, 
and sung the songs in public houses, not over two have made their ap- 


pearance in arms on the appointed night. In Ireland more than most | 
other countries—though the same thing may be said of many other coun- | 


both in the English and French and in our own service, with an organ- 
ized government at their back and experienced officers at their head, 
that there is no lack amongst them of the highest military excellence. 
They have been as impetuous as Frenchmen, as steadfast as Englishmen, 
on some of the hardest-fought fields of history; but when they are 
called upon in their own country for the display of “ the unconquerable 
hate, the study of revenge, the courage never to submit or yield,” 
which are absolutely necessary to make a rebellion against a powerful 
government anything but a farce, they have been invariably found 
wanting. Something in the atmosphere—some moral poison, bred of 
centuries of misery and helplessness and despair—seems to quite van- 
quish them when the moment comes to strike, and leaves of the best- 
planned and best sworn-to conspiracies nothing but empty bottles, 
stale tobacco, bombastic speeches, and new uniforms and/flags. The 
iron of English rule seems to have so entered into their souls that 
nothing political do they do well—not even rebel. 

But we must not judge the poor fellows who have embarked in 
the present hopeless struggle in Ireland with the same judgment as the 
bands of “ blatherskites ” who set up an “ Irish Republic ” in New York 
and who organize the conquest of Canada safely behind dry-goods 
counters in the Bowery, or who cross the frontier in arms, knowing 
that when the fighting begins they can if they please run back in a 
few minutes to safe and friendly soil. Every man who takes the field 
in Ireland fights in a trap, and with a halter around his neck. Soldiers 
may well be amused by their attempts to upset a government like that 











tries—there are always plenty of people who enjoy conspiring and being | of England, with their own clergy and men of education and the hardi- 
mixed up in the mystery of an illegal association, having the excite- _est and dourest portion of the Irish population, the Leinster and Ulster 


ment of keeping an awful secret and dodging the police. The Irish Protestants, dead against them. But neither statesman nor moralist can 
have been doing this for two hundred years, and revel in; it, The | witness their endeavors without pity. Only those who believe Ireland 
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has no grievances, and that appeals for their redress to the English | dineny criminal court. It was the chafing of the Commons under 
Parliament have met or seem likely to meet with fair consideration from this rule which in exciting times led them so frequently to pass bills of 
it, constituted as it is at present, can judge harshly the few hundred men, | attainder. One great case, the impeachment of Lord Macclesfield, oc- 
fools and blind men though they be, who are now risking their lives in curred a few years before the adoption of the American Constitution, 
in which the point whether any offence not an offence by common or 
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one more protest against a system which has produced so much misery, 
and of which the crowning condemnation is that it has made Fenian-/| statute law could be tried by impeachment was expressly raised, and it 
ism possible. When He who sees in secret comes to reward us all’ was decided that it could not. A similar decision was solemnly 
openly, the unfortunates who are now wandering about the Irish roads | made in Lord Melville’s case in 1806, when there was an entire absence 
as “rebels” will, we may be sure, be measured by a very different | of party feeling. The text-books, too, agree in declaring that impeach- 
standard from that by which the world measures them to-day, No man | ment does not differ in essentials from trials before ordinary courts; the 
who looks at the events of his own time in the light of history can | rules of evidence are the same, and so are the legal doctrines as to 
fail to see in their efforts, puny though they be, a solemn appeal to the | crimes and misdemeanors. 
conscience of the English people, which we hope will not be marred by | From all this Mr. Dwight deduces the conclusion that as there are, 
crimes or outrages, and which we are satisfied will not be made wholly | under the laws of the United States, no common-law crimes, but only 
— | those which are contrary to some positive statutory rule, there can be 
4 no impeachment except for a violation of a law of Congress, or for the 
IMPEAOHMENT FROM A LEGAL POINT OF VIEW. ‘commission of a crime named in the Constitution. ‘“ English prece- 
Prorgssor Dwieut, of Columbia College, has recently made a very | dents,” he says, “‘ concerning impeachable crimes are consequently not 
thorough examination of the nature of impeachment, of the crimes for | applicable.” Whether there are any crimes against the United States 
which this mode of prosecution may be resorted to, and of the method | not statutory, was for some time the subject of much controversy ; but 
of procedure, and the conclusions he has reached have been published in | Mr. D~ight holds the point to be now settled in the negative by a great 
The American Law Reyister, and subsequently in a pamphlet which now | number of cases collected by Mr. Wharton in his work on criminal law. 
lies before us. As he is the first lawyer of any prominence, so far aswe | The Senate has condemned in one case only — Pickering’s—and as 
know, who nas undertaken to discuss knpeachment as a legal question | he did not appear, and the judgment was given by a strict party vote, 
simply, and as he is removed both by position and habits from the | the decision is of little value. The decisions of the other courts settle 
arena of party strife, what he says on this subject is worthy the atten- | beyond question that United States tribunals do not take cognizance 
tion of everybody to whom the forms of law, as they are to us, are of | of offenses not statutory. But even if they did, Mr. Johnson could not 
deep and paramount importance, and who dreads as we dread the con- | be impeached for abusive language or general indecorum of behavior. 
version of a legal process into a weapon of party warfare. | Here, however, we are met by a serious difficulty which Professor 
Mr. Dwight has made a very full and minute examination of the | Dwight does nothing to solve. Suppose the President were to commit, 
precedents from which the founders of this Government derived all | say, burglary when on a stumping tour, and were convicted and sent 
their notions of what impeachment was, and from which, in fact, the | to prison by the ordinary criminal courts of the State in which the 
word impeachment derives all its meaning, and he finds that impeach- offence was committed, would there be no way of removing him from 
ment and indictment are but two different modes of attaining the same | office? Would he still remain President? May the House impeach 
end, but both are legal processes and governed in their course by legal him, and the Senate try and depose him for being a criminal and in 
principles. A man can only be impeached in England in eases in which | jail, if not for being a generally unworthy and vicious person? A 
he might be indicted. He is impeached on the presentment of the | great many cases of this kind might be imagined in which the exemp- 
House of Commons; he is indicted on the presentment of a grand jury. | tion of the President from responsibility to Congress might produce 
But neither impeachment nor indictment means anything more than | extraordinary inconvenience. 
that there is sufficient reason to believe the defendant guilty of the} As to suspension from office during the trial, the English precedents 
offences laid to his charge to warrant his being put on his trial before | show that even where the office of the person impeached was held at 
the proper court, and pending the trial he is to be subjected to no greater | the King’s pleasure, the House of Lords, even when requested by the 
inconvenience or restraint or deprivation than may be deemed neces-;| Commons, refused invariably to join in an address to the King 
sary to secure his attendance from day to day. Says Mr. Dwight: asking for his removal; where the office was permanent, and not de- 
“It may be asked why, then, is the cumbrous process of impeach- pendent on the King’s pleasure, the Commons never even asked for 
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ment ever resorted to? The answer is, that there were often found in 
England persons who could not readily be tried by the common law 
courts, either owing to an influence which overshadowed the ordinary 
tribunals, or because technical rules of practice made the usual reme- 
dies scarcely worth pursuing. Moreover, impeachment was often 
adopted as an instrument of faction, and was especially active when 
society was disturbed by party contests or was in the throes of a revo- 
lution. In fact, through this process, Parliament ultimately triumphed 
over the executive, and Parliamentary government, with ministers re- 
sponsible to the Commons for executive acts, was formed. 

“When the United States Constitution was framed, trial by im- 
peachment was fully developed. It was not, however, adopted in that 
instrument as a regular mode of criminal procedure, to be employed in 
lieu of an indictment. It was made a means of trial of a crime so far 
as it had a political bearing. It is used as a means of depriving 
officers of their oflices and of disqualifying them from holding such 
positions in the future. Still, it is requisite that a crime should be com- 
mitted as a basis for the accusation. The Constitution provides, in 
substance, that the offence, so far as it has a purely criminal aspect, 
shall be tried in tue ordinary courts; while so far as it affects the 


| suspension. 


As to suspension on impeachment under the American 
| Constitution, Professor Dwight says : 


|  « Where an officer, like the President, holds his office ‘by a certain 
| tenure, the people, according to the principles of law, have a right to 
| his continuous services, of which they cannot be deprived before his 
| conviction for an impeachable offence, unless there is something in the 
| language of the Constitution which confers the power of suspension by 
!express words or necessary implication, If the officer holds at the 
pleasure of the appointing power, he may, of course, be arbitrarily re- 
moved by the person exercising the power of appointment. 

| “There is no express language in the Constitution conferring the 
| power of suspension, There is no necessary implication, because it 
has been shown by English practice that the power to impeach does 


‘ 


| not involve the power to suspend. a 
| It is well, however, to go further than this. I maintain that the 
history of the Constitution, the debates upon it, and contemporary doc- 


uments, plainly show that the power of suspension was studiously ex- 
cluded.” 





| In support of this position he cites the New York constitution of 


official character, it shall be the subject of impeachment. Though the | 1777, drawn by John Jay, and from which the provisions of the United 


English theory and procedure still substantially continue, impeachment 
in our law has a comparatively narrow scope. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, in analogy to the English House of Commons, has the ex- 
clusive power of impeachment, and the judicial power is vested in the 
Senate, in analogy to its deposit in the House of Lords.” 


As to the crimes for which a man may be impeached, they must, as 
settled by the English cases, be true crimes, known to the common 
law. The court of impeachment must administer the same law as an or- 


States Constitution with regard to impeachment were closely copied. 
Now, the constitution of New York of that date does contain a clause 
| expressly providing for the suspension of the governor on impeach- 
ment, and appointing the lieutenant-governor to fill his place ; but this 
provision is omitted in the Federal Constitution, while all other clauses 
are copied. In addition to this, he makes the now familiar citation of 
Mr, Madison’s opinion from the “ Madison Papers,” (and cites, also 
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Chief-Justice Oliver's case from the works of John Adams, showing that on that night to reveal the Government scheme of reform. The nature of 
the Chief-Justice continued to exercise his judicial functions in Massa- that scheme had been kept a profound secret ; the veil was to be raised at 
chusetts while under impeachment, although freebolders were so scan- length, and the world was to know whether the Tories would trump the 
| Liberals by larger offers of enfranchisement, or would endeavor by sume 
_. skilful juggling to get the credit of offering, Reform whilst rendering the 
| measure delusive. The House was, of course, crowded to its utmost limits ; 
‘and great was the expectation when Mr. Disraeli rose to speak. I have 
| always been told, and can fully believe, that Mr. Disraeli is at times an ad- 
I pel igh mo ate friends of same “= were dabbling . en ated mirable speaker ; I have heard him speak effectively when he is taunting his 
once made a highly explosive compound. Hey Were so much Irightened | oy yonents on some personal question ; no one can throw in a biting bit of 
at what they had done that they crept out of the room in which it lay, upon | sarcasm with more telling effect or with greater appearance of unconscious 
their hands and knees. Presently, as no explosion followed, they came back | gage But when Mr. Disracli gets upon his high horse, and pours forth a 
and poked at it with sticks. Still it would not explode. Then they thumped | string of generalities, intended as political wisdom, it is impossible to deny 
it harder, and, at last, when it still remained obdurate, they threw it into that he is disagreeably pompous. He has a beautiful voice; but he hums 
the fire, where it smouldered away calmly with one tiny fizz. This inter- | and haws and mouths his sentences, and gesticulates after an artificial and 
esting reminiscence may serve as an allegory descriptive of the great Fenian | theatrical fashion, and is, in short, entirely unable to get up that flow of 
insurrection. After many months of anxiety, suspension of the habeas cor-| generous enthusiasm which carries Mr. Gladstone away, and enables him 
pus act, and all kinds of ominous forebodings, it has come at last ; the ex- | to carry his audience with him. He is always the clever politician, trying 
pare’ has — an and the sound has me se giro the bo | various artificial substitutes for gros eae never quite answer; his 
assisted ear. e Senlan campaign was apparen oO consist Of two parts: | political wisdom rings hollow; it is flashy and tinselly, and makes no a 
a rising in Ireland, with a sudden coup de main in England to act by way of peal to passion; the higher he attempts to soar, the more thoroughly sca 
diversion. Accordingly, one Monday afternoon the inhabitants of the | isfaetory he becomes. Moreover, Mr. Disraeli is not only too much of an 
pase city of Chester ye _ SOP pr _ — = 7 y im ue | actor, but he never quite suits his acting to his audience ; whether it is that 
that they were unarmed and coniine emselves to Waiking up and down, | he has something too much of the Jewish element in his character I know 
but in their accents the pale burghers distinguished the dreaded Irish-Amer- | not, but certainly he signally fails in the important art to an English min- 
ican twang, and in their walk there was a certain military swagger. Ches-| ister of being thoroughly in harmony with the sentiments of English gen- 
ter Castle contained a certain quantity of arms and ammunition and very | tiemen. ? 
few troops—as befits an old castle in the heart of a peaceful country.| Now, on Monday night Mr. Disraeli was at his worst ; he spoke for two 
Mayors and lord-lieutenants and commanders of volunteers sent off telegrams | jours, and throughout those two hours the chief material of his speech was 
p. hot haste ; Beg i in from one qnarter ei ptnan the —. | composed of frothy platitude. A few personal hits—one bitter remark upon 
eers were armed; the citizens were Sworn 1n as special constables; and the | Mr, Goldwin Smith, whom he described as a “ rampant lecturer "—were ap 
a — > ee eae ee ee ; a a | plauded ; the rest fell very coldly even upon his own party. Scarcely a 
e@ space of two days. ey gathere e PDC spersee | cheer was heard during a speech certainly ill-calculated to rouse party en- 
when spoken to, and even under the influence of liquor they let out no hints | thuysiasm. The pith and substance of it came to two propositions : First, Mr. 
as to their nefarious plans. On Tuesday evening they went quietly back by | Disraeli declared with much parade that it was time that Reform should 
train to Liverpool ; the Fenian diversion was over, and an enthusiastic mayor | cease to be a party question; which means to say that Mr. Disraeli thinks 
was enabled to despatch a true Napoleonic bulletin, beginning ‘“ Chester is | py» ought to stay in, whether he can carry his own views on the most im- 
safe.” Some sceptics said that a prize-fight had been arranged for that day | portant question of the day or not. This rather cool proposal was wrapped 
ps Chester, ae pew’ ” He othe ST ak he apni ng ny | up in a good deal of very fine philosophy ; but somehow it still seemed cool. 
who were on their road to attend it; bu ink there can ub Atte Secondly, Mr. Disraeli said that the views of Government would be indicated 
doubt that they were in fact Fenians, if only because it is so exquisitely | in certain resolutions to be published the next day. Thus the secret still 
Fenian that the whole affair should end in the exhibition of a certain mili- remained a secret; and when the resolutions appeared the secret was pre- 
tary swagger. | served nearly as well as ever, for most of them were platitudes, which really 
But next day came more awful intelligence. The Fenians were up in | decided none of the main points. The chief question is, of course, the ex} 
Ireland ; police stations were being stormed ; telegraph wires cut ; railways tent to which the franchise should be enlarged, and the resolutions only say 
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broken up; bands of men were collecting in green uniforms under the com- | 
mand of experienced officers ; fresh bands had been landed from ships off the | 
coast ; and, in fact, the explosion was really coming off this time. Rumors | 
of all sorts flew about for a day or two, and so much dust was thrown up| 
that it became exceedingly difficult to distinguish the facts. When at last | 
a definite substratum of information merged from the bewildering clouds of | 
fiction, the insurrection reduced itself to this: A number of men had begun | 
to plunder a coast-guard station. ‘They had shot a policeman who fell in| 
with them whilst carrying a message for assistance, but did not wound him | 
mortally. They then seem to have dispersed ; but the troops, after scouring 


that it is to be enlarged without condescending to say how far. This, 
together with the redistribution of seats, forms the real battle-field, and will 
still remain open for discussion after the resolutions have been debated. 
Hence, the resolutions seem merely calculated to waste time, as they in- 
volve a whole preliminary discussion before the really important matters 
can be settled. If the Liberal party were sincere, there would doubtless be 
an attempt to turn out the Government at once, on the ground that such 
shilly-shallying with a matter of such importance cannot be allowed ; but 
the Liberal party is anything but sincere. I do not believe that a hundred 
members in the House really desire a large extension of the franchise ; the 


the mountains round Killarney for two or three days, found a few cartridges, | remainder of the sci-disant reformers merely vote for an extension because 
and saw, or thought that they saw, fifteen or sixteen men on the top of a | their constituents insist upon it, but will be glad of any pretext for bestow- 
distant mountain. It must be a consolation to the Fenians that they have | ing the gift as grudgingly as possible. Hence the decision of the question 
undoubtedly wounded one policeman, as, but for that incident, future histo- | depends upon the zeal of a small minority, upon the general desire to get 
rians might imagine that the whole outbreak was purely mythical. And | the question settled in some way or other in order to make room for other 
certainly, considering that the net result of the insurrection was one partially _ business, and upon the pledges given by the leaders of all ‘des of the House. 
effective rifle-shot, they made a very fair amount of noise for their money ; | But with so small a leavening of real enthusiasm, it is hard to say what 
as I presume this is one great object of Fenian disturbances, I am happy to | will be the end of a measure tossed about by so many and such cor ‘licting 
congratulate them upon their success. | political forces. 

It should be added, as a last touch, to prove the felicitous nature of their! One other failure took place the same evening, which may be compared 
combinations, that Government had just promised not to apply fora renewal with that of the Fenians on the Government. It had been resolved to get 
of the habeas corpus suspension act, which would naturally expire in a few | up @ monster procession to show the sense of the people on the reform ques- 
weeks, Of course this disturbance may, though I hope it will not, lead toa | tion, which was to march from Trafalgar Square to Islington and there to 
continuance of the suspension. Meanwhile we have seen the end of another hold a monster meeting. The procession, like the former one, was quiet and 
of those melancholy farces which recur with such curious regularity in Irish respectable, but it was still smaller in numbers—so small as to be a distinct 
history. failure. The fact is, either the people don’t care very much about reform 

Whilst Chester was in the agonies of attempted revolution, a failure, or they don’t like processions. I believe both these statements to be 
almost as great as that of the Fenians, was being encountered by her| partially true. There is a general desire for reform, but it has not yet 
Majesty’s Government in the Houseof Commons. Mr. Disraeli was expected | reached the point at which monster meetings become a natural mode of 
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expression. There is nothing at all revolutionary or violent about the sen- 
timent, and there will not be unless Government commits some gross folly. 
Moreover, Londoners, having seen our procession, had had quite enough of 
it ; the interruption to business and traffic caused by a long row of shabby 
men with very bad bands of music becomes a bore. We do not see why 
Regent Street should be sacrificed for two or three hours to abortive effurts 
to get up such demonstrations. If they were successful, it would be another 
thing ; but a mediocre procession, like a mediocre poet, is tolerable neither 
to gods nor men. 

The mention of Trafalgar Square reminds me of one fact which may in- 
terest those of your readers who know London. Nelson’s monument is 
completed—only sixty years after his death—by the four bronze lions which 
have long been expected. Sir Edwin Landseer has been employed upon 
them for eight years, and it is rather disappointing to find that, instead of 
four different lions, we are only allowed four repetitions of one lion. Such 
as they are, they lie admired by most spectators, and as grimly couchant as 
the British lion ought to be. The well-known lion of the Percys, on the top 
of Northumberland House, looks down upon them indignantly with his tail 
stiffly extended, but in spite of his obvious disapproval, and the criticisms 
of The Saturday Review, I think that the lions are generally liked. At any 
rate, I hope that Nelson—if he is still in a position to care about bronze 
lions—is gratified by this proof of our affectionate regard for his memory. 
His effigy on the top of the column looks more like a small mast-headed 
midshipman than ever, now that he is dwarfed by these metallic monsters. 
They cost £11,000 for casting, which is said to be extravagant, and Sir Ed- 
win received in addition £4,000 and Baron Marochetti (who superintended 
the casting in his own studio) £2,000. It is an ill movement which brings 
nobody any good. 


Correspondence. 


A OORRECTION FROM MR. WHITTIER. 


To tae Eprror or THE NATION: 

Iam very well aware that merely personal explanations are not likely to 
be as interesting to the public as to the parties concerned ; but I am induced 
to notice what is either a misconception on thy part, or, as is most probable, 
a failure on my own to make myself clearly understood. In the review of 
“The Tent on the Beach,” in thy paper of last week, I confess I was not a 
little surprised to find myself represented as regretting my life-long and ac- 
tive participation in the great conflict which has ended in the emancipation 
of the slave, and that I had not devoted myself to purely literary pursuits. 
In the half-playful lines upon which this statement is founded, if I did not 
feel at liberty to boast of my anti-slavery labors and magnify my editorial 
profession, I certainly did not mean to underrate them or express the shadow 
of a regret that they had occupied so large a share of my time and thought. 
The simple fact is, that I cannot be sufficiently thankful to the Divine 
Providence that so early called my attention to the great interests of human- 
ity, saving me from the poor ambitions and miserable jealousies of a selfish 
pursuit of literary reputation. Up to a comparatively recent period my 
literary writings have been simply episodical, something apart from the 
real object and aim of my life; and whatever of favor they have found with 
the public, has come to me as a grateful surprise rather than as an expected 
reward. As I have never staked all upon the chances of authorship, I have 
been spared the pain of disappointment and the temptation to envy those 
who, as men of letters, deservedly occupy a higher place in the popular esti- 
mation than I have ever aspired to. 

Truly thy friend, 

AmEsBuRY, 9th 3d Mo., 1867. 


JouHN G. WHITTIER. 


[To say that an author has “ more than once of late seemed to express 
a regretful feeling that his life had not been devoted to poetry pure 
and simple” instead of being spent in turning “ the crank of an opinion 
miil,” is not to say that he entertains a settled conviction that his life 
has been unprofitably or disagreeably spent. We all have our occa- 
sional moments of regret, but in a year there are three hundred and 
sixty-five days and in each many moments. We have never doubted 
that Mr, Whittier’s habitual feeling in looking back on his distinguished 
and most honorable career is, as it ought to be, one of honest satisfaction 
and thankfulness that he has been enabled to improve great opportun- 
ities, . Still, he has recently seemed to express, humorously in the “ Tent 
on the Beach,” more seriously elsewhere—for instance, in a rhymed 
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| preface to the late two-volume edition of his poems—the half-regrct 
which was all we had in mind when the review in question was printed, 
| —Ep. Nation. |} 

onentnan nhtnenliall itp amanmnnintans 


“HORTIOULTURAL MORALITY.” 


To THE Epiron or Tue Nation: 

In an article in your journal of Feb. 28, headed “ Horticultural Morality,” 
Statements are made in regard to my volume entitled “ Flowers for the 
Parlor and Garden” which, as they reflect personally upon me, I feel com. 
pelled to answer. 

Were the article a mere review of a volume which has now been before 
the public unquestioned for more than four years, 1 might pass over the 
matter in silence. 

In reply, however, I will confine myself wholly to the allegations as 
serted to be matters of fact, leaving unnoticed the personalities and the 
general discourteous and ungenerous tone of the whole article. 

The first statement is that “the bulk of the book is taken, some would 
say stolen, from the work of a brother (English) horticulturist and author, 
Shirley Hibbard, who published, through Groombridge & Son, in 1857, a 
book called ‘ Rustic Adornments.’ ” 

This statement is, in the first place, deliberately false as far as the text is 
concerned, as, indeed, the writer virtually admits himself when, having 
spoken of “ Flowers for the Parlor and Garden” as a book of 408 pages, he 
at length confines himself to the pages between 232 and 286 as including 
the “stolen ” matter, being in all 54 pages. 

Now let us look at these 54 pages in detail: pages 232 to 253 are devoted 
to the Wardian case ; of these 20 pages a portion are occupied by illustra 
tions and the descriptions of the same, parts of which were condensed from 
various writers, and among others from Mr. Hibbard, as my publisher sent 
me leaves with illustrations torn from a volume which I have within a few 
days learned to be Mr. Hibbard’s. These, by publication in journals and 
papers, had become public property, yet, in fact, they comprise but a small 
part of the twenty pages, the remainder being wholly original and the 
results of my own experience. The history of the discovery of the principle 
of the Wardian case and its description are also matters of common prop- 
erty. Tosum up the matter, we have in these two chapters at the most 
four pages which are not original. 

The next ten pages, from 253 to 263, treat of hanging baskets and ivy ; 
these are wholly original; there is nothing upon the subject in Mr. Hib 
bard’s book. 
' The next ten pages are upon Waltonian cases. At the beginning of the 
chapter, vide p. 263, the following sentence will be found: “ We can, how- 
ever, lay no claim to originality in this chapter; we have but collected all 
the best information on the subject.” This information and the illustrations 
of the chapter came mostly from “ The Cottage Gardener,” vide Vol. III., p.2— 
new series and passim for several years before, The next fourteen pages 
are devoted to the aquarium ; as in the chapter on Wardian cases, a portion 
of these gives a description of the cuts, and these are not original ; the cuts, 
however, do not come from Mr. Hibbard’s book, but from a volume on 
aquaria published in London about 1855, and from which Mr. Hibbard’s cuts 
were probably copied. 

The best answer to the assertion in regard to the chapter on the tube- 
rose is contained in the following letter from the gentleman whose experi- 
ence I am alleged to have stolen: 

“ Boston, March 4, 1867. 


“E. 8. RAND, Jr., Esq. : 

“Dear Sir: Having seen in THE NATION newspaper an article re 
flecting upon you as author of ‘ Flowers for the Parlor and Garden,’ I deem 
it but an act of simple justice that I eet the writer right in relation to one 
of the allegations of his charge. I therefore address you this note, with 
leave to use it as you please. 

“T allude to the portion of the article on tuberoses, the simple history 
of which is this: During the year 1861, while on the Committee on Plants 
and Flowersin the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, I (at your request as 
chairman of that committee) prepared an article upon its cultivation, the 
result of my experience and experiments, which was published in the 
‘Transactions of the Society’ for that year, and thus became public prop- 
erty. Yet you were gracious enough, while preparing your book, to ask my 
leave to transfer its substance to your pages, which I freely granted. If the 
author of the attack will take jhe trouble to look into your book again, he 
will see that you do not claim the experience as yours, but give due credit to 
another (see p. 199). Kindly yours, 

“E. W. BUswELt.” 


Thus far as to text, the amount of the whole being that, out of a volume 


of four hundred and eight pages, about eight pages are not original. 
Now as to illustration: and in the first place the author is in no way re- 
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sponsible for any of the illustrations which were furnisbed by the publishers, 
by whom the whole expense of the volume was borne. 

The book contains in all about ninety illustrations, counting initial let- 
ters and tail-pieces ; of these twenty-four are alleged to have been copied. 

Of these so said to be copied those on pages 15 and 48 are original. 

Those on pages 252, 253, 262, and 278 are insignificant initial letters or 
tail-pieces. 

Those on pages 232, 235, 237, 238, 265, 266, 267, 274, 275, 280, 281, and 
282 illustrate the text of the Wardian and Waltonian cases and the aqua- 
rium, and are copied, as we have stated ; as are also those on pages 140, 224, 
244, 286, and 307. 

When it is remembered, as will be seen by reference to the volume, that 
these are generally the smallest illustrations in the volume, the spirit of the 
article will at once be manifest. 

In regard to Mr. Hibbard’s book, I never had it in my possession; as 
before stated, my publisher sent me certain cuts with a small portion of 
annexed text; what more natural than to use the ideas or even the words 
of another in illustrating his figures ? I have never claimed these figures 
as original, but have ever in public and private told their origin as far as 
known to me, as many will bear me witness. 

These remarks, however, have reference, as we have seen, to only a 
very small part of the volume, most of which, both in text and illustration, is 
entirely original, and embodies the results of my own experience. 

What object the writer of “ Horticultural Morality” had in view it 
would be difficult to conceive. 

I may also be allowed to say, as it has been hinted to the contrary, that 
my only object in writing this series of volumes has been and is the ad_ 
vancement of horticulture, the pecuniary interest which I may have being 
so trifling as not to be worth mentioning. 

In conclusion, I can only say that I have no wish to avail myself of the 
labors of others without giving due credit; if in the least respect I have 
seemed to do so, it has been unintentional ; and in regard to the matter 
specially in question, any person interested, by comparing the two volumes, 
can be himself a judge of the merits of the case. 

I deprecate a newspaper controversy, and ordinarily should allow an 
attack to pass unnoticed ; but when statements so entirely false and calcu- 
lated to mislead the public are gratuitously made, and when these state- 
ments also reflect personally upon me, I feel it a duty to myself and the 
public that such an article should not go unanswered. 


EpwARrp §&. RAnpD, JR. 
Boston, March 5, 1867. 
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[Mr. Rand complains that the notice of his book, “ Parlor and | 
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writers, and amongst others from Mr. Hibbard, as my publisher sent 
me leaves with illustrations forn from a volume which I have, within 
a few days, learned to be Mr. Hibbard’s.” Such a want of curiosity 
on the part of Mr. Rand is without parallel. 

This plainly represents Mr. Tilton as editor and author, and yet the 
book presents no evidence of his complicity. He must have been at 
least equal to Mr. Rand in authority if he could furnish large portions 
of the book, Mr. Rand not even knowing where the extracts came from. 
Mr. Rand must have great confidence in Mr. Tilton’s judgment to per- 
mit him to interpolate pages into his MS. in this manner. Can we 
believe our eyes when we read that Mr. Rand confesses to the public 
he wishes to teach that he has no power over his own MS., but that his 
publisher illustrates it as he pleases? This is purely ridiculous. 
Neither Mr. Rand nor the merest neophyte of an author would permit 
such an interference. Mr. Rand would have us believe that the illus- 
trations, instead of being aids to the text to impress it more firmly on 
the mind, are mere prettinesses sprinkled in according to the economy 
or fancy of a publisher, If this is true of the relations between Mr. 
Rand and Mr, Tilton, Mr. Rand had better stop making books, 

But admitting the fact that some of the illustrations were from Hib- 
bard, Mr. Rand thinks we are making a great cleal of fuss about a trifle. 
At most there are but twenty-four stolen cuts out of ninety, and many 
of them are very small. If he would confess where the other cuts came 
from, if not taken from “ Rustic Adornments,” we should find the ninety 
still further and very greatly reduced. The drawings are said to be the 
work of A. C. Warren, a very conscientious man. But we do not find 
Mr. Warren’s name on more than four cuts. These, then, are all he 
cares to claim as his, leaving eighty-six taken from some book and 
directly transferred to the wood block. We find that there are more 
taken from Hibbard than we claimed before, the whole number being 
thirty-one. Mr. Rand asserts that the cuts on pp. 48 and 15 are original. 

he cut on p. 15 is not original ; it is one of the emasculated illustra- 
tions referred to before, and is identical with pp. 3 and 2 of Hibbard, 
excepting its centre. The rock-work of Hibbard’s illustration has been 
replaced by a green-house in Rand, This same treatment bas been 
applied to the half-page illustration on p. 326—not claimed before— 
where the terrace of the cut on p. 327 of Hibbard is altered into a 
sloping walk ; the Normandy poplars are converted into a green-house ; 
a laay sitting on a chair is turned into a group of shrubs. The cut on 
p. 48 we did wrongly quote as from Hibbard, but we fill its place in 





Garden,” in Tun Natron of Feb. 28, is unjust and untrue, and assigns, | UT list by the cut on p. 7, which serves as a frontispiece to the book, 


in support of his complaint, several reasons, which may be classed as | 


follows : | 
| reference to the volume, that these are generally the smaller illustrations 


1. The statements made by the critic are false. 

2. If they are true, they are of no consequence. 

8. Some of the charges are undoubtedly true, but Mr. Tilton is) 
responsible for the faults charged. | 

4. Mr. Rand has admitted in some places that he had no personal | 
knowledge of the subject treated, and has, therefore, honorably ac- | 
knowledged that what he wrote must have been borrowed. 

5. Mr. Buswell is perfectly satisfied with the treatment he received. 

6. Mr. Rand did not know that Mr. Hibbard’s book was the source | 
from which he obtained his information, because Mr. Tilton sent him | 
pages torn out of a book from which to extract his materials, and he | 
never knew what the book was, 

7. Mr. Rand has frequently, in the presence of friends and acquaint- | 
ances, disclaimed the credit due for the portions of the book he did. 
not originate. 

8. Malice must have prompted the reviewer to resuscitate a book | 
published five years ago, and hitherto unchallenged. 

Mr, Rand asserts that a comparison will show any one that his book 
was not borrowed from Mr. Hibbard. Let us look at the book itself: 

“Flowers for the Parlor and Garden. By Edward Sprague Rand, Jr. | 
Iilustrations by John Andrews and A.C. Warren. Entered according to 


Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Edward 8. Rand, Jr., in the Clerk’s | 
office of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts.” 





E. 8. Rand, Jr., and no one else, plainly claims the whole book as 
his work and property, yet he pleads that he had nothing to do with 
the illustrations, which “ were furnished by the publisher ;” and again | 
he says: “parts of which (the text) were condensed from various. 


which comes from p. 403 of “ Rustic Adornments.” 
“ But,” says Mr. Rand, “ when it is remembered, as will be seen by 


in the volume” (not true, by the way), “ the spirit of the article will be 
manifest.” Well, perhaps size is an excuse. It may not be so wrong 
to steal a calf as a cow, and he should be excused so far as the things 
he took were little things ; but of the number one-third are either full 
or half-page illustrations. There are thirty-one taken from Hibbard, 
and as the wrong is to be reduced two-thirds for size, we must consider 
that only fifteen are really taken without acknowledgment, 

But to come to the text: Mr. Rand publishes a letter from E. A. 
Buswell, who therein disclaims any feeling about the tuberose chapter, 
and says that the mention of Mr, Rand's old friend on p. 199 is all that 
he requires to satisfy him. 

We will quote the passage to enable the reader to judge for himself 
if the public should be as easily satisfied as Mr. Buswell: 

Crap. rx. “ How can I blow my tuberoses? They grow well; they 
produce abundance of foliage, healthy as could be desired, but no flowers. 


Yet theircultureiseasy. They will blow freely with but little care, yet you 
must learn how to doit. And this secret was communicated to me @ few 


years since [our italics] by an ardent lover of this flower, who proved it by 
| producing spikes of bloom with twenty or thirty flowers.” 


“The tuberose 
is a native,” etc. 


What does this acknowledgment amount to? No reader ever sup- 
posed, as he passed on from these quoted passages to the next sen- 


_tences, that this friend who, several years since, taught Mr. Rand, wrote 


two and a half of the three and a half pages (between pages 199 and 


, 203) which make this chapter on the tuberose, and published them in 


the “Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society” (pp. 45, 
46, 47), from which Mr, Rand has taken them cerbatim, It is an eva- 
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sion for Mr. Rand to try to escape the charge of using the printed labo 
of another person unacknowledged, by publishing Mr. Buswell’s letter. 
What less could Mr. Buswell do than write it, considering that he is in 
daily intercourse with Mr. Rand and had no part in criticising him ? 

To analyze this book and cite all the borrowed matter would re- 
quire a book as large as Mr. Rand’s, but we will select a few examples 
to throw a little light on the way Mr. Rand makes books. 

Two-thirds of the book describes the specific treatment of different 
plants. The horticulturist who reads Mr, Rand’s directions finds no- 
thing new in them, nothing but what has been frequently said elsewhere. 
An example of Mr. Rand’s method of giving original directions may 
be found on page 221, where he treats of “ The Lily of the Valley.” 
This part of the book was not referred to before. Mr. Rand claims as 
his own all but that which was mentioned by Tae Nation. But we 
find ten pages devoted to “ The Lily of the Valley ;” half of a page ig 
the introduction, mostly Rand’s, then commence the sentences which 
are the gist of the chapter: “If it is intended to remove the tubers when 
in flower,” etc From “if” to the words “ is the same,” nearly at the 
end of the second page, the whole is taken verbatim from page 612 of 
“The Cottage Gardener,” 3d vol., new series ; quite original, certainly, 
but not with Mr, Rand. 

This does not prevent Mr. Rand’s advice from being desirable, be- 
cause an old thing newly and well said is often more valuable than 
new matter; but to claim the old thing as private property is stealing. 
Many of Mr. Rand’s methods, in lieu of being new, or even the words 
of the author, are simply restatements or hashes of other people’s ideas. 


Thus: 
RAND, p. 277. 

‘For ordinary tanks almost any of the 
common agnatic plants found in brooks 
or ponds will be suitable. It is an inter- 
esting fact that the coarsest plants soon 
adapt themeelves to circumstances, and 
that their growth becomes more delicate. 

*“ The common (Potamogeton) pond weed | 
appears too rank as a plant for an aqua- 
rium, but in less than a month its charac- 
ter becomes changed ; it throws out deli- 
cate roots, sheds its coarse foliage, and ac- 
quires a smaller, neater and more delicate- 
ly veined dress of leaves, and is a beauti- | 
fal pliant.” | 


HIBBARD, p. 97. 

‘*For ordinary tanks and bell glasses 
almost any of the common weeds found in 
ponds and brooks wil! be suitable. Those 
which have a large growth, like Potamo- 

eton and Ranunculus aqualitis, being the 
east suitable. 

“It is, however, an interesting fact that 
the coarse plants soon adapt themselves 


tive robustness being subdued by confine- 
ment, their habit of growth becomes more 
delicate and refined. 

* Potamogeton densus, when lifted from 


growth in a tank, but in less than a month 
its character changes; it throws out deli- 
| cate white rootlets, sheds its coarse foli- 
| age, and acquires smaller, neater and more 
' delicately veined leaves, and at last be- 
‘ comes a beautiful object.” 


We should hardly deem it necessary to give other examples of Mr. 
Rand’s method, had he not said in writing, “ J have no recollection of 
ever copying a word from any volume,” perhaps because he used “ leaves 
torn from a book.” ‘After a rough MS. left my hands, it was correct- 
ed by the publisher, and I never saw it again till I read the proof, 
which I did (as is my custom) without reference to the MS.” 
Tilton interpolated the many pages taken from Hibbard (not eight, as 
Mr. Rand says), Mr. Rand must have been rather surprised when he got 
his proof, 

But, however culpable otherwise, Mr. Rand feels clear about the 
Waltonian case chapter, because he says in the first part of the chapter, 
“We can lay no claim to originality in this chapter; we have but col- 
lected all the best information on the subject.” This would be a good 
defence if the pages following had been written in the same spirit ; but 
no person would ever suspect, as he continues to read, that all the rest 
of the chapter is taken from Hibbard verbatim, or adapted. Thus, he 


continues from the passage quoted with extracts from Hibbard until | 


he comes to the passage quoted in Tue Nation of Feb. 28, which he 
alters as therein described, and then continues verbatim until he comes 
to the words “a shilling a week ;” as the currency might betray him, he 
substitutes “ fifty cents a week.” 
like manner, and then returns to Hibbard for two pages and a half. 
Then follow two pages of some other author or “ leaves torn” from 
some other book, and then Hibbard again for another page, ending 


with one of his changes : 
HIBBARD. RAND. 

** The limited size of the case may seem “The small size of the case may seem to 
to militate against it somewhat; but be ayainst it, but will perform such an 
though it is not intended for the commer- amount of work, when well managed, as 
cial florist, who must strike cattings by | to meet the wants of most amateurs.” 
the thousand, it nevertheless will perform [We have here about four and a half 
such an amount of work, when well man- | pages of Hibbard, plus two taken from 
aged, as to meet the wants of most ama- | page 2 ‘* Cottage Gardener,” Vol. IIl., new 
teurs who delight in a garden of limited | es.) 
dimensions.” ' 


to the circumstances of the case, and na- | 


its cozy bed, appears too rank a plant for | 


If Mr. | 


The next three lines he changes in | 





This chapter is so ingeniously managed that no one would suspect 
that Mr. Rand was not the original writer of the whole matter. He 
| treats the chapter on the Wardian case in the same way (p. 233), 
| After reading a few paragraphs of Mr. Rand’s,we come to one beginning, 
| > Mr, Ward extended the experiments,” ete., where, without any warn- 

ing, We pass from Rand to Hibbard. After half a page of Hibbard, Mr, 

Rand reduces the two following pages of Hibbard, beginning, “ Mr, 

Ward extended the experiments, and arrived at the conclusion that 
| certain kinds of vegetation readily,” into about nine lines, commencing: 
|“ The experiment was extended, the case was shown,” etc. He returns 
| to Mr. Hibbard, with very slight changes of text to the end of the 
chapter. He makes such introversions as this : 





HIBBARD. RAND. 


‘*One side of the sarcophagus top should ** One side of the top should be fixed on 
be fixed on hinges to let down as a door, hinges, so as to give occasional ventila- 
to give the necessary ventilation occa-| tion.” 
sionally.” i 

To the end of this chapter, ten pages in all, Mr. Rand adheres 
closely to Mr. Hibbard, using his words, lines, and sentences, condens- 
ing in some places, taking literally in others; but no one, with Shirley 
Hibbard and Rand before him, would for a moment deny that Rand is 
a simple reproduction of Hibbard. If, as he says, he condensed it from 
various authors, to none of whom he gives any credit, it is strange that 
he should employ Hibbard’s words, 

We might continue these quotations from other parts of the book, 
but enough has been said to overthrow Mr. Rand’s charge of falsehood, 
and to prove him, as we have said, a plagiarist. 

Mr. Rand makes a strong point of the misuse of the word bulk, 
in THe Natron of February 28, because, as he shows, the larger 
part of the book is not taken from Hibbard, The book is to be 
considered as a whole, and when one finds the first page taken 
from Hibbard, and then in traversing the book page after page 
of illustrations, with accompanying text, throughout from the 
‘same author, the effect upon the mind is such that one is warrant- 
ed in declaring the bulk of the book to be Hibbard’s. We might, 
however, make a further defence of the use of the word. The printed 
'sentence differs from that in the original MS., which said, “The bulk 














| of the book is taken, some would say stolen, directly from the works of 
| brother horticultural authors, and especially Shirley Hibbard,” ete., and 


' . . . 
| the change occurred by some inadvertence in copying the MS. for the 
press. But without using this as an argument, which, of course, could 


.| not be known to Mr. Rand, we still maintain that more than enough 


| has been proved to sustain the charge of having presented a book to 
| the public as his own production of which ie was in no sense the 
author, and, if his own statements are to be taken, hardly the editor. 
Mr. Rand complains that having been left unnoticed for five years, 
nothing but malice could have induced the criticism of February 28, 
We can heartily disclaim malice or personal feeling, as the writer of 
the notice of his book had never seen him when it was written. 

Had Mr, Rand ceased writing books and magazines his error would 
have been left to slumber, but as the two first numbers of Zhe American 
Journal of Horticulture are clouded by similar faults, it seemed a duty 
to the reading public to call their attention to the facts. © 

That Mr. Rand has frequently disclaimed the portions of “ Parlor 
and Garden” not his own is to his credit, but his private disclaimers 
have never reached the public ear. His name is still on the title-page 
and in the copyright, and we who read have no way of knowing that 
he is ashamed of his production. Mr. Rand talks about things becom- 
| ing “ public property.” What we complain of is that he has tried to 
/ convert public into private property, and then copyright it. 
| A man whe edits or compiles a book often obtains more credit than 
|the man who first wrote it. What we demand is that authors shall 
| state by some obvious sign where they get their borrowed material, and 
|that the task of supplying publishers with text for cuts, without 
| knowing or caring where the cuts come from, be left to hacks, of whom 
_ there are plenty here, if not in Boston.—Ep, Nation. } 


—Gaiit 
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THE TARIFF ON BOOKS: 
To THE EprtTorR oF THE NATION: 


Your correspondent, “ A Publisher,” in Tae Nation of March 7, tells us 
that “25 cents per pound in gold will average less than 20 per cent. upon 
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the net wholesale price in London.” Let us see. 
known as Bohn’s Libraries as a fair standard, because—1. They were all pub- 
lished since 1850, and therefore come within the class of new books upon 
which “ A Publisher” wants Congress to levy a heavy additional duty. 2 


~. 


I will take the books | 


They are very largely imported, being continually wanted by gentlemen 
collecting libraries, as well as by the poorer class of students ; and 3. Being 
within everybody’s reach, the facts can be easily verified or disproved by any | 


reader. The volumes embraced in Bohn’s Standard Library, then, weigh 
from 15 to 20 ounces each. Putting the average weight at 18 ounces, the 
duty on each volume, at 25 cents per Ib., is a little over 28 cents in gold. | 
Let us now see what it is at the present duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
The books are published at 3s. 6d. per vol. in London, and they are bought 
(even by private buyers) at 2s. 6d. sterling. This, at 2 





looks down upon the vulgar herd of American scholars from the pene stand- 
point of disinterested virtue, may not relish our mild protest against being 
additionally squeezed in order that our liberal and successful publishers 
may double their already handsome fortunes. VERITAS. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


I am surprised to find the following in a communication to Tom Natron 
of March 7 


“On old books and foreign books the proposed duty of 10 cents 
is seareely more than nominal—hardly, indeed, sufficient to pay the cost of 
collection, It is, as you can not but see, an enormous diminution of the ex- 
isting impost, and was especially designed to encourage the formation of 


r pound 


5 cents to the shilling, | libraries and te stimulate that higher culture on which so much of the future 


makes them cost 63 cents each, as invoiced for duty, the tariff on which, at | destinies of the Republic depends.” 


25 per cent., is precisely 16 cents, or a fraction under. From 28 take 16, and | 


I have purchased a large number of old books during the past year, and 


the difference represents the amount of “ protection” which “ A Publisher” | my impression has been that the proposed duty of ten cents per pound on 


modestly asks, that he may reprint Bohn’s libraries! 
of 85 per cent. (currency) on every book from abroad to support the Govern- 


We already pay a tax | old books would increase their price. 


I have weighed some books, taken at 


random, with the following results. In order to find the amount of the 


ment and protect him; and yet we are asked to add nearly 30 per cent. | present duty, I take your correspondent’s data and deduct 25 per cent. from 


more (28 cents gold on Bohn’s 63 cent volumes equals 45 per cent. duty ad | the retail price for the importer’s profit. 
valorem, equals 65 per cent. in currency nearly) in order that one book | cost price, including the duty. 
| rem, one-fifth of the cost price will be the duty. 
I have lately imported a copy of the works ad amount for the duty, as I have taken no account of freight, insurance, ete. : 


in ten may be issued in an American edition. 
Take another example. 
King Frederic II. of Prussia, in 13 volumes 8vo, the cost of which in London | 


was 18s. sterling. Under the existing tariff the duty cost me just $1 in gold. | | Rees’s Cyclopedia. 45 vols. 4to. 


Being an old work, the proposed new imposition (I mean what I say) of 10, 
cents per pound, so much lauded by “ A Publisher” as “ scarcely more than | 


nominal,” and “ designed to encourage the formation of libraries and stimu- | 


late higher culture,” will apply. I weigh the book, and find 21 lbs. of 
“ dirty linen,” as Voltaire called the works of his royal patron. This, at 10, 
cents per pound, is precisely $2 10, or a little more than 100 per cent. in- | 
crease on the present duty. “Scarcely more than nominal,” you see ! 

That I am not citing extreme instances, I appeal to the experience of 


every man who has imported second-hand books for his own use, to prove. | 


Take up Willis & Sotheran’s catalogues, or those of any London dealer in 


old books, and you will find multitudes of English and foreign books, such | 


as are continually ordered for libraries, quoted at an average price of 3s. per 
volume. Now, the average weight of these volumes is 30 ounces for the 
octavo size. This, at 25 cents per pound, is 47 cents per volume, gold duty, 
whereas the gold duty on a 3s. book, at 25 per cent. ad valorem, is but 19 
cents. Here is a difference of much more than 100 per cent. on books printed 
since 1850. Even in the highly seductive shape of a 10 cents per pound 


The remainder shows the whole 
As the present duty is 25 per cent. ad valo- 
This allows a liberal 








Duty in ee Duty in Gold 
: at % p. ct. ad va Weight. at wets. p. bd. 
on- 
don. 1819.. .. 98S $8 % 184 lbs. 18 40 
Aiken’s Biography. ""10 vols. 4to. Lon- 
eee 10 1 50 a 3 80 
| Donelli de Jure Civili. 16 vols. 8vo. 
Nurembery. 1826 vis) 16% * 16 
Gisborne’s — 3 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1809.. 1 50 23  % 40 
Dietinthaloeds Médicine et de Chirur- 
fie Pratiques. 15 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
ER Re epee 8 1 Ww 2 20 
Q. Horatii Flacci Opera. 2 yols. 4to. 
Ramee... BUR o ns «sessed comes ntee 5 is) 18 130 
Law Magazine or Qr. Review. 41 vols. 
8vo. London. 1828-49............+. 30 4 50 Sty ** 8 45 
Christian Guardian. 25 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
. UIOI  sacaropstantestencces 6 ” S61; *“* 8 65 
Dictionnaire de L’Académie Francaise, 
3 vols. 4to. Paris. 1822............ 5 rts) 14 140 
$15 83 $41 2 


duty on all books prior to that date, the increase of duty on cheap books, on | 


the same basis of weight and cost as above, carries up the duty from 19 cents 
to 30 cents, or over fifty per cent. 

Another objection. This dividing of books by an arbitrary date into two 
classes, and taxing one class twice and one half as much as the other, is 
monstrously absurd, and would prove in practice intolerably vexatious. 
Either every foreign seller must divide off the contents of every box or 
package of books by their dates of publication, and make two separate in- 
voices, or else the Custom House officials must open every book, and go 
through an intricate maze of calculations to arrive at the several duties to 
be charged on each invoice. What is to be done with books printed with- 
out any date at all? 
of Greece,” the publication of which began in 1846 and finished in 1856? 
Was the book published before 1850, or since? a question involving, per- 
haps, several dollars of duty to the Government or the purchaser, yet liable 
to be decided arbitrarily and unjustly. 


What with serial sets of books, like Grote’s “ History | 


Again, the proposed new specific duty discriminates between books of | 


which no editions are printed in thiscountry and others which are reprinted. 
Who is to tell what is or is not reprinted? Must the Custom House dis- 
charge its old experienced entry-clerks and appraisers and engage a brand- 
new set of hands whose qualifications are that they know the trade-lists by 
heart? Add to this the intricate calculations above-named, and the almost 
certain probability that the law will be repealed or revolutionized before 
two years’ operation, and it is apparent that it will cost Uncle Sam quite as 
much to enforce it as it will come to. 

“A Publisher” asserts that the proposed law imposes “ no prohibitory 
duty,” and charges you with having “ accepted without due examination the 
assertion of some interested party.” I have given you facts, not assertions. 
Fifty or 2 hundred per cent. increase may or may not be a prohibitory duty, 
according to the means of those who have to pay the imposition. I am a pri- 


But in the above estimate the ad valurem duty is set down in currency. 
To find the true relation between the present duty and the duty at 10 cents 
per pound, we must reduce the currency to gold. $13 95 
gold at $135, the present rate. So we have $1395 in gold ad valorem 
against $41 25 gold specific, and yet “ A Publisher” says: 

“No manufacturing interest, I suspect, has approach d Congress with so 
moderate a claim for protection, or one in which the interests of the con- 
sumer were more carefully guarded.” 


Iam aware that many old books are expensive, and in many ceses the 
duty at 10 cents per pound would be less than the present duty; but I am 
also well aware that the proposed duty would be much higher, upon the 
whole, than the present one. If we must have a specific duty, let us have 
a fair and sensible one. Can any one read the provisions of the bill Jast 
proposed without at once concluding that the intention of the publishers 
was to make the importing of books as difficult and perplexing as possible ? 

It seems to me that readers and students have some rights that pub- 
lishers and booksellers are bound to respect. 

Respectfully, 


$18 83 currency: 


AVOIRDUPOIS. 





To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir : In your issue of the 7th instant there is a statement contained in 
the communication signed “ A Publisher” which has a strong odor of un- 
truth. It is as follows: 

“ Why we have been anxious to obtain a specific rate on books you can 
perhaps understand when I have it on good authority that in the negotia- 
tions between the various bookselling interests, resulting in the plan pro- 
posed, the importers offered to make no opposition to a duty of 75 per cent. 
ad valorem if we would abandon a specific rate, which, as I have shown 
above, only amounts to about 20 per cent. on the ordinary English wholesale 
prices.” 

As it reads, the public are informed that the importing interest offered to 
submit to a duty of 75 per cent. ad valorem rather than to a specific duty, 
which is equivalent to about 20 per cent. only. Of course the inference is 
that the importing interest is a swindling one, and prefers_to take the 
chances of defrauding the Government out of 55 per cent. of the legal duty 
rather than submit to a specific duty. Now, we deny the above statement, 


vate student, and import books for my own improvement when | can afford it.' and perhaps your correspondent will be kind enough to give his “ good 


Probably that makes me “an interested party ;’ and “A Publisher,” who! authority.” 


Yours truly, IMPORTERS. 
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AND ITS REMEDY.” 


‘THE SOCIAL EVIL 
To tne Eprror or THe NATION : 

The admirable article in your paper of Feb. 21, 1867, with the above title, 
calls for the thanks of every sensible man. 
cised the minds of many, and yet one which is difficult, for various obvious 
reasons, to speak or write plainly about. 

If you will indulge me in a few remarks on the subject, I desire to treat 
it, as it has occurred to me it ought to be treated, with exceeding plainness 
of “Saxon” diction, taking as a text (“preachers” can hardly get along 
without one) these words of the article referred to (page 153): “ Society, 
through legislation, does not pretend to assailasin. That duty 
devolves on the sociologists, the moralists, the preachers, and other guardians 
of the public ethics ; and it is a duty from which they are in no manner or 
degree absolved.” 

This is very true; and yet all must acknowledge that the topic is one 
exceedingly difficult to handle in the pulpit. In ancient Sparta it was not 
deemed a crime or even a disgrace to steal ; but if any one was caught in the 
theft, that was treated both as a crime and a disgrace. With us, tosucha 
degree is an unhealthy prudery cultivated, it is considered very wrong and 
unpolished to speak of things plainly ; while the commission of those things 
it is held improper to speak of in public is held (practically) to be the more 
venial fault. We may in the pulpit generalize about sins, those of lust in- 
cluded ; but to go into detail, to show what leads to sin, to mark the sin 
plainly, to suggest remedies or preventives accurately, is hardly allowable. 
The women would be driven from church, the men would feel that their 
wives and sisters and daughters were insulted. 

As, therefore, you have opened your columns to the discussion of this 
subject, I beg, in the only way left, to give a “preacher's” view of causes, 
remedies, preventives ; the two last being admitted to be of but partial effi- 
cacy. Still, a partial abatement of the evil is better than no abatement. 

It will be admitted by all that the great moving cause of prostitution is 
the lust of man, not of woman. To prevent the wrong thus done by man to 
woman, the lust of man must be controlled, or at any rate regulated. If it 
be possible to bring this about to any extent, the evil will be so far forth 
mitigated, if not eradicated. 

Now, the question arises, iow is this control or regulation to be effected ? 
To answer this, the causes of lust and those things which foster and promote 
it when existing must be clearly seen to be reasonably dealt with. 

Every healthy man has natural desires, which are as much a part of his 
constitution as are hunger and thirst. Confined within lawful bounds they 
are not reprehensible. Wy is it that they se universally exceed those 
bounds? In the first place, because boys do not grow up with a healthy 
knowledge of their constitutional powers. Parents and teachers feel a 
natural delicacy in teaching the boys committed to their care anything at 
all connected with this matter. But this is wrong. If boys were properly 
instructed—if they were taught, as soon as able to learn, what solemn 
thiogs human life and human virtue are, how dreadful is the wrong of this 
vice, how by natural laws it is visited by pains and penalties in the body, 
how degrading and unmanly a thing to gratify desire at the expense of inno- 
cence and weakness and misfortune is, how fearful is the guilt of helping even 
one woman down the pathway of shame and sorrow ; if, in addition to such 
theoretical teaching, the plates of medical works were shown them in which 
the horrors of the disease are so truthfully and fearfully delineated—if such 
instruction were given solemnly and faithfully to boys, one great safeguard 
would be attained. It may be objected to this that it is enlightening them 
too early upon subjects which children are supposed to be better ignorant 
of; but let it be remembered that the knowledge always comes, and comes 
early. The only difference is that the knowledge given by parental instruc- 
tion is healthy, and produces healthy results; the knowledge boys pick up 
here and there for themselves is always prurient and unhealthy, produciog 
in the vast majority of cases the results which culminate in all the horrors 
of prostitution. 

So much for the mental training of instruction. Parents and teachers 
should do more. Nothing so much stimulates lust as idleness, luxury, and 
sloth, working with a depraved imagination. Hence care should be taken 
that the bodies and minds of boys and young men should be constantly kept 























































immediately have something in the nature of work or play to attend to. 
Let the diet be plain—as unstimulating as possible. Such care, added to the 
care of proper instruction, cannot fail to produce most beneficial results. 


It is a subject which has exer- | 
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But bad books must be kept out of the way. Here is something for legis- } ovr Farmer's Business. Thos. Guthrie, D.D. 8vo. Ady. below. 
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lation to do. I fail to see why indecent pictures and the low-priced books of 
vice are dealt with by law, while such books as “‘ Laus Veneris and Other 
Poems,” having upon them the imprint of a respectable publishing house 
and gotten up with all the charms of fine binding and good type, are allowed 
to be scattered broadcast. The natural results of such elegant pruriency as 
the pages of that book exhibit are to send young men of excitable tempera- 
ments to houses of prostitution, in order to gratify passions which have been 
inflamed by their perusal. There is another provoking stimulant of man’s 
lust which legislation cannot reach, which can only be touched by the com- 
mon sense of moral women. Joseph had a means of escape by running 
away—into the street, I suppose. We cannot find even in the streets an 
asylum at any rate from evil thoughts, which are the prolific parents of evil 
actions. So long as modest women will countenance “ tilters,” and wear 
such short undergarments, so long will the street displays which they make 
be anything but a help to virtuous struggles on the part of men who wish 
to fear Ged and honor woman ; so long will a willing pruriency be fostered 
and inflamed in those whose imagination is led to run riot by the revela- 
tions whose coy suddenness is so suggestive. That shameless women should 
thus display their persons is no wonder ; it is a great wonder that so many 
moral, pure-minded, Christian women are so culpably careless. There is 
enough of this element among the sex so to control fashion as to help virtue 
and discourage vice. Suggestion is more prurient than open display. Many 
men would be disgusted with the latter who would simply be allured by the 
former. 

The influence of pure-minded women is almost boundless. Let them 
exercise a little thought in this matter, let them be guided by common 
sense, let them give no occasion themselves, and let them, with that majesty 
which feminine virtue possesses, indignantly frown down, even by social 
ostracism, others who give occasion to men to be less pure-minded and pure- 
lived than they ought to be. A great responsibility rests upon married 
women, especially mothers. They know what their thoughtless daughters, 
in their innocence, do not know; and they should see to it that their 
daughters are modest in dress as well as in action. 

It is not to be denied that early marriage is a great safeguard to both 
men and women. But how, especially in that “good society ” which, from 
the ease and luxury abounding in it, produces stimulants to vice on the part 
of men, is it possible in our time for men to marry early? Extravagance 
and love of display, a desire on the part of both young men and young 
women starting in life to maintain the same state as their parents live in, 
the ccstliness of female attire in the present day, etc.—all operate as so 
many insuperable hindrances to early marriage; and, for the men at any 
rate, the natural results follow. They will gratify themselves illicitly, and 
society suffers proportionably ; especially as, while a fallen woman is ostra- 
cized promptly, the fast men are rather popular than otherwise. If they 
were ostracized in like manner, as they ought to be, the evil would be greatly 
checked. One of the chief glories of Victoria’s reign is that the English 
court has been rendered comparatively pure. This is due exclusively to her 
personal influence. A// Christian women can exercise a like influence with- 
in a smaller sphere; and the cumulative influence of Christian women in 
society would produce grander because more general results. 

Let them take the matter in hand, quietly but determinedly ; and while 
the Christian charities of “midnight missions” might still be necessary, 
they would not be so universally so. Legislation would not be so loudly 
called upon to interfere ; man would be purer and woman more uninjured. 

But so long as even our Christian churches display the allurements of 
revedling fashion ; so long as prurient literature is condemned only when it 
is presented in a cheap or repulsive form; so long as the intellectual and 
physical education of boys with regard to this most solemn matter is as 
culpably neglected as it is, so long will the only check, the only palliative, 
the only repression, be lodged in the strong arm of the law, which can, at 
best, only salve over a hideous sore, whose nastiness might have been greatly 
prevented by simply beginning at the right end and using 
CHRISTIAN CoMMON SENSE. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


busy by exercise and work. Let manly sports be cultivated, let the mind | VENBTIAN Lirr. W.D. Howells. 8vo. Ady.below.. . . + + + «© « 2 00 
be busied with study, let the child be sent to bed reasonably tired, and made JAMES MILLER, New York. 
to get up and bathe in cold water as soon as he wakes in the morning, and | A Tate wirm wy Prrris. Mrs. Chas. Sedgwick, 12mo. Ady.below.. . . . 1% 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, New York. 
REBELLION Recorp. No 61. Adv.below. . . . . 
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The Silence of Scripture. 
BY THE 
REV. FRANCIS WHARTON, D.D., LL.D., 
Rector of St. Panl’s Church, Brookline. 
16mo, bevelled boards, red edge, $1. 


Chap. 1. THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. 
Chap. 2. THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 

Chap. 3. DIVINATION. 

Chap. 4. LITURGY. 


Chap. REEDS. 
Chap. 6. THE VIRGIN MARY. 
THE LORD’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE, 


OT & CO bo 
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AND ITS RELATIONS. 
These topics are handled ingeniously, clearly, and 
forcibly. 


The Restoration of Belief. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR. 


A new edition revised, with an additional section on 
Renan. 12mo, 


It is thought the new aspects in which the author pre- 
sents the Christian Evidences, in connection with the new 
forms of unbelief which mark these times, impart a pe- 
culiar importance to his work. 

** Plain and intelligible, but yet powerful and eloquent 
—a true Christian spirit pervades fe The Critic. 

‘*It is indeed a right noble and instructive work. 
‘ We should hardly dare to express how much of 
eolid pleasure and benefit we have had from its pages. 
There is scarce a paragraph in the book that is not com- 
pact and weighty with thought. . We are per- 
suaded that Christian readers cannot make themselves 
too conversant with these choice and noble pages.”— 
The Church Monthly. 


Sermons, 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. Vinton, D.D. Fourth edi- 
: tion, 330 pages, $1 50. 
Eighteen Sermons from the pen of this distinguished 
preacher and able divine. 


Daily Hymns; 


On, HYMNS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT. Selected 
by A. G, R., from Ancient and Modern Authors, with 
ge er f printed and 


several Original Hymus. 
ilt edge, $1. 


bound in bevelled boards 
‘*We not only commend this 
aseure them that they will find 1n it assistance not 
merely for ‘ Every Day in Lent,’ but for every dayin the 
year as well.”’—Zranscript. 


Miss Kimball’s Hymns. 


——— printed and bound, price $1. 
‘In the range of modern religious poetry, I know of 
but few pieces more true and tender, more sweetly 
touched with the ‘ beauty of holiness,’ than hers. I am 
confident they will commend themselves to the common 
Christian heart, irrespective of sect.”"—John G. Whittier. 
“The high praise bestowed by the poet Whittier on 
these Hymns will be echoed by al! those who fully enter 
into their depths of devotional spirit, their sweetness 
and tenderness of sentiment, and their refinement and 
elevation of thought. They show religious genius as 
well as religious feeling.”’— Transcript. 


Our Church and her Services. 


By the Rev. Asnton OxENDEN. Adapted to the Services 
of the Protestant Episcopal Caurch in the United 
States, by the Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D. 179 

ages. Paper. 60 cents; cloth, red edges, $1. 

« Gompact in form, clear in statement, easy and simple 
in its mode of treatment, yet comprehensive and exact 
enough for all ordinary occasions, it may be read and cir- 
culated in parishes with great advantage.”—Zev. Dr. 
Huntington. 

“‘ By far the best book of the kind we have ever seen. 
We kuow of no book we would rather put in the hands of 
our own people to give them information, or of outsiders 
to show them what our Church is, than this.”’—7he 
Southern Churchman. 

“To our parish clergy we would commend it for circu- 
lation and  pweny use amongst their people. Every 
family should have a copy of it.”—Christian Witness. 

*Excellently adapted to instruct one who is coming 
into the Church from the denominations around as to 
the order and meaning of the Services of the Church, and 
what are her distinctive doctrines.’”’-— Church Journal. 

‘*A most admirable litthe book—we would warmly 
commend it to our readers.” —American Churchman. 

“Its merit is, that it is such a book as a clergyman can 
give to any one, with the sure confidence that it will 
teach him to be a better man,’’—Nation. 


Digest of the Canons, 


For the Government of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, passed and adopted 
in the General Conventions of 1869, 1862, and 1865; 
together with the Constitution. Svo, 122 pages, 
Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1 25. 

“The ‘Digest’ is gotten up by the Riverside Press, 
and is complete, including all the changes made in the 
General Convention of 1865.""— Church Journal. 

* Every clergyman should have this ‘Digest,’ as well 


as those of the laity who attend councils, and want to | 


know what the laws of the Church are.’’—Southern 
Churchman. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, Boston. 
{@ Any of our publications sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of advertised price. Catalogues gratis. 


ok to all Christians, but |* 





Now Reapy, 
Howells’s Venetian Life. 


VENETIAN LIFE, including Commercial, 
Social, Historical, and Artistic Notice of the Place. 
By William D. Howells. A new edition, revised and 
enlarged. One vol. crown 8vo, price $2. 


NOTICES OF THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PRESS. 


‘* We know of no single word which will so fitly char 
acterize Mr. Howell’s new volume about Venice as 
‘ delightful.’ "—North American Review. 

‘* Every sentence of this charming book is characteris- 
tic. Itis the very model of what alight book of travels 
ought to be."’—London Contemporary Review. 

““Mr, Howell’s reminiscences of Venice are worthy of 
more than a passing glance, for he is not to be confound- 
ed with the crowd of superficial observers which annually 
floats through the city. "—Saturday Review. 

“It is Venice directly presented to the imagination, 
steeped in its own peculiar atmosphere, so that we see 
what the writer sees, share his emotion, and are made 
the companion of his walks rather than the reader of his 
pages.’’—Boston Daily Transcript. 

NEARLY READY, 

THE MARKET ASSISTANT. Containing a 
brief description of every article of Human Food 
sold in the Public Markets of the Cities of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn, including the 
various Domestic and Wild Animals, Poultry, Game, 
Fish, Vegetables, Fruits, ete., etc., with many curious 
incidents and anecdotes. By Thomas F. De Voe, 
Author of the * Market Book,” etc. With numerons 
explanatory illustrations, One vol. 8vo, cloth, price 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
459 Broome Sr., New York. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


Cray’s Botanical Series. 
By ASA GRAY, M.D., 


Fisher Professor of Natural Science in Harvard 
University. 

This Series forms the most full, scholarly, and attract- 
ive apparatus for the study of Botany to be found in the 
language. For comprehensiveness of scope, exactness 
and clearness of description, accurate and scientific 
analysis of plants, and beauty of illustrations, they have 
no equal. 

HOW PLANTS GROW. A Botany for Beginners. 
600 cuts. 

LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. Illustrated by 360 drawings. 

LESSONS AND MANUAL, with Garden Botany, 
in one volume. 

THE MANUAL ILLUSTRATED; containing 
the Mosses and Liverworts, with beautiful litho- 
graphic drawings. 

STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY ; 
a Revised Edition of the ‘* Botanical Text-Book,’: 
with 1,300 cuts. 

FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN UNITED 
STATES. By A. W. Chapman, M.D. One vol., 620 
pages, 

These books are strongly endorsed by Profs. Agassiz, 
Sttuiman, Torrey, and Henry, of this country, and by 
Drs. LinpLEY, Hooker, and other distinguished Botan- 
ists in Europe. 


Correspondence and orders will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address the publishers, 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN &CO., 
47 and 49 Green Street, New York. 


“One of the most interesting of all possible books. A 
charming picture of a remarkable woman.’’—Nevw Yorker. 


Memoirs and Correspondence 


of Madame Recamier. 
Translated and Edited by Miss Luyster, with a finely 
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engraved portrait of Madame Récamier. One vol., 
price $2. 

“Married in girlhood, a wife only in name, Madame | 
Récamier reigned the European beauty, and for nearly | 
half a century her memoirs are a record of the most inter- 
esting period of French history. Different readers will | 
find the ‘ Memoirs’ entertaining and instructive for dif- 
ferent reasons ; whilst all of them will be both fascinated 
and puzzled with its heroine.”—Boston Transeri, 

Sold by all booksellers, and mailed (post-paid) by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 
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A VERY REMARKABLE BOOK. 
The Huguenot Calley-Slave. 


Being the Autobiography of a French Protestant con- 
demned to the Galleya for the eake of his religion 

— from the French by Jean Marteilhe. 12mo. 
1 50. 


‘We promise our readers a rare treat in perusing this 
narrative, the authenticity of which has been placed be 
yond dispute,”"—Proeestant Churchman. 

‘Written in the most charming style, the tale swinging 
constantly between stern conviction and the deepest pa 
thos, touching every tender and noble sentiment in its 
turn.”’—Lédberal Christian, 

‘As interesting as Robinson Crusoe.’’—Boston Com- 
monwealth., 

‘One of the most striking narratives known to litera 
ture. . The French and English Reviews have 
well-nigh exhausted the language of praise upon its in 
contestable merits, and with reasou.”’—CAhristian Intelli 
gencer. 

* A beautiful and noble work.""—Zoston Transcript. 

* Painfully interesting.” Ra tog ee Press. 

““As soon as the contents of the book are known, its 
circulation will exceed that of the most popular novel of 
the season. Open the book where you will, and it is al- 
most impossible to layit down again. Records like thoee 
do honor to religion and to humanity.’’—London Reader 

‘*A more valuable contribation to the records of geun.- 
ine martyrology could hardly be found. The style of tho 
narrative in its graphic simplicity reminds us of Defoe; 
but the well-authenticated facts which {it relates are more 
interesting than fiction, and the incidents not less strange 
There is no polemical desiga, nor any element of theolog 
ical bitterness in this volune. To record the virtues of 
noble-hearted men, not to reopen wounds nor @® cast 
odium on creeds and churches, has beca the motive of its 
publication,”—London Quarterly Review. 

Copies sent post-paid on receipt of the price ($1 5), 

LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York 
NEW BOOKS ON 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, 
CUSTOMS, FOLK-LORE, 
LITERATURE, 
SUPPLIED BY 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 

1. LANCASHIRE FOLK-LORE. Llustrative of 
the Superstitions, Beliefa, and Practices, tle Local 
Customs and Ueages of the People of the County 
Palatine. Compiled and Edited by John Harland, 
F.S.A, and ‘TI. I. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. In crown $Svo, 
elegantly printed, cloth antique, $3 50. 

2. LEGENDARY FICTIONS OF THE IRISH 
CELTs. Collected and Nargated by Patrick Ken- 
nedy. With Frontispiece and Vignette, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $3 75. 

. CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
By 8S. Baring-Gould, M.A., with two illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $4. 7 

. THE EDDA OF SAAMUND THE LEARNED, 
from the Old Norse or Icelandic, with a Mythological 
Index, and Index of Persons and Piaces. By Benja- 
min Thorpe. Compiete tims, cloth, . 75. 

5. NOTES ON ...6 »eOLK-LOGi OF THE 
NORTHERN COUNTIES OF ENGLAND AND THE 
BORDERS. By William Henderson. With an Ap- 
pendix by S. Baring-Gould, and colored plate. Crown 


Svo, $5. 

. THE NEW PANTHEON, OR AN INTRO. 

DUCTION TO THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 

ANCIENTS. By W.J. Hort. 24mo, cloth, $1 50. 

. ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE, By 

Hensleigh Wedgewood. 1smo, cloth, $2. 

COMMON WORDS WITH CURIOUS DER 

IVATIONS. By Archdeacon, M.A. 18mo, cloth, 
0 


$1 7%. i 

9. THE SLANG DICTIONARY; Or, the Vul- 
gar Words, Street Phrases, and * Fast"’ Expressions 
of High and Low Society. Many with their Etymolo- 
gy. and a few with their History Traced. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, $3. 

10. THE HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Jacob 
Larwood and John C. Hotten. With 100 illustrations 
in fac-simile. Large 12mo, cloth, $3 7%. 

11. HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS, and the 
various games connected with them, with some 
account of Card Conjuring and Old-Fashioned Tricks. 
Edited by Rev. E. 8. Taylor. With 60 curious Engrav 
ings. 16mo, cloth, $3 7%. ; 

+,* Detailed Catalogues may be obtained on application 
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The Genius of Solitude. 
By Rey. W. R. ALGER. , 

Mr. Alger has made a careful study of Solitude in all its 
phases. Every form of natural and human solitude is 
definitely described, and its morals, dangers, and uses 
taithfully stated. Sketches of thirty-seven men of note 
are given who have led solitary lives. 

* few books contain more matter of a curious charac- 
ter than this, while it is also highly original, the author 
being something more than a man of earning, and find- 
7 the thoughts of others matter for powerful 
thought of his own.”—The Boston Traveller. 

In one handsome volume, price $2. 
Sold by all booksellers, and mailed (post-paid) by the 


blishers, 
- ROBERTS BROTHERS, . 
Boeren, 
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STRAHAN AND ‘COMPANY 


Have just Published: 


I. 
OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. 
By Tuomas Gururig, D.D., 
Editor of The Sunday Magazine 
In crown 8yvo, cloth, price $1 50. 


“‘OUT OF HARNESS.” 
SKETCHES. NARRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
By Tuomas Gutunre, D.D. 

Crown &vo, bevelled boards, $2. 


Ill 
UNSPOKEN SERMONS. 
By Geornce MacvonaLp, M.A, 
Autbor of * Annals of a Quiet Nei ghborhood. = 
Crown $vo, cloth, $2. 


ly. 
REMINISCENCES OF A HICHLAND 
PARISH. 
By Norman Mac rop, D.D., 
Editor of “* Good Words.” 
Post 8vo, nonepes boards, $3. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES ‘ON SCIEK- 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. 
With pegs Illustrations. 
By Sir Joun F. Herscuet, Bart, K.H. 
Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price $2 50. 
LATELY PUBLISHED: 


















THE PHILOSOPHY OF TH 
H. L. Mansel, B.D 
S8iX MONTHS ‘AMONG 
ROPE. 2 vols 
COSAS DE ESPANA. 
THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. By Alford.. 
THE DEAN'S ENGLISH. By G. W. Moon se 1% 
LONDON POEMS. By Robert Buchanan..... sa nae 
MASTER AND SCHOLAR, etc. By Prof. Plumptre 2 00 
SOPHOCLES. Newtranslation. By Prof. wrangws. 
 ,”. | ee 

Mailed free on receipt of published price. 
Address 139 GRAND SBT., NEW YORK. 


‘VALUABLE BOOKS NOW READY. 
A TALK WITH MY PUPILS. 1 vol. 12mo. 
By Mrs. CHARLES SED@WICK. $1 25. 

THE SEVENTH OHIO REGIMENT. 1 vol. 12mo. 
A Record. By Major Gzoreze L. Woop. $1 %5. 
OFFERING OF SYMPATHY TO 
AFFLICTED, especially to Bereaved Parents. 

12mo. By Francois Parkman, D.D. $12. 
CLASSIC QUOTATIONS: A Thought-Book of 
the Wise Spirits of all Nations and all Countries; fit 
for all menandallhours. 1 vol.12mo. Collected, ar- 
ranged, and revised by James EtmgEs. $125. 
HERTIST’S MARRIED LIFE: Being that 
of ALBERT DureER. Translated from the German of 
Leopold Schefer, by Mrs. J. R. Sropart. 1 vol. 12mo, 


$1 2. 


CONDITIONED. if 7 


By Mrs Pitt Byrne. 2 vols. 7 50 
123 
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1 vol. 
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Published by 
JAMES MILLER, 


522 Broadway, New York. 


NEW PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


The Complete Phonographer. 
By JAMES E. MUNSON, 


Official Stenographer to the Surrogate’s Court of New 
York. One vol. 12mo, price (post-paid) $2 25. 


“The Complete Phonographer, for its clearness of 
statement and fulness of details, will, doubtless, take 
the precedence of all previous manuals on the subject.” — 
New York Tribune. 

‘*It is by far the best book on Phonography that exists, 
and really establishes that which heretofore has been Mw d 
a name with very little behind it—the ‘American Stan 
ard System.’ "—Zhe Nation. 


Send a stamp for a circular. 
R. H. JOHNSTON & CO., Publishers, 


64 Nassau Street, New York. 
PART 61 


REBELLION RECORD, 


CONTAINING PORTRAITS OF 


MAJOR-GEN. DON Camas BUELL 


MAJOR. "GEN, G. K, WARREN, 
Price 60 cents. 
Tuts Day PUBLISHED BY 
VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, 


Dd. 


JOURNAL OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. ; * 00 
LET PERS OF EUGENI“ DE GUERIN. “* 05 
VIGNETTES. By Bessie Rayner Parkes 


= = —— = ee 


The Nation. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE FAIRE GOSPELLER: 


Being passages in the life of Anne Askew, from recollec- 
tions of Nic holas Moldwarp. By the author of “ Mary 
Powell.’ 

** Rather death than falee of faith.” 
16mo, tinted paper, bevelled boards, etc., $1 75. 


The Draytons and ithe 
Davenants. 


A Story of the (English) Civil Wars. 
By the author of the * Schouberg-Cotta Family.’ 
12mo, $1 75. 
four volumes of this series, viz.: ‘* The | 
-Cotta Family,” *‘ The Early Dawn, — . Kitty 
and * Winifred Be ‘rtram.” in 12mo, to match 
in cabinet size, and the Sunday-school 


The other 
Schinberg 
Trevylyan,” 
*“ The Draytous,” 
edition. 


—_—_— 


Poems. 


By the Author of the * Cotta Family 


16mo, tinted paper, Levelled boards, etc., rv 75. 


MM. W. DODD, Publisher, 


506 Broadway. 


2EED INSTRU- 





~ A NEW FEATURE IN 
MENTS. 


“ESTEY’S” ORGANS, 
WITH VOX HUMANA STOP, 


Pronounced by the profession and people generaily the 
most beautiful and natural imitation of the 

HUMAN VOICE 
ever yet introduced. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 


rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 


417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


~ PYLE’S SALERATUS 


AND 
CREAM TARTAR. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED BEST IN THE MARKET. 
Always full weight and uniform in quality. In the New 
England States PYLE’S SALERATUS is superseding all 
others. Its purely wholesome character and general éffi- 
ciency in baking are qualifications that the intelligent 
housekeeper soon discovers. PYLE’S O. K. SOAP is 
also the best family Soap in America, and a fair trial will 
satisfy any competent judge of the truth of our state- 
ments. 

Sold generally by first-class Grocers. 





JAMES PYLE, 
MANUFACTURER, 
350 Washington St., New York. 








*,* Copies seat free by mail on receipt of price, 





AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. 
Capital, $3,000,000 
Incorporated in 1816, 
Losszs Paip In 46 YEARS,......... ....... $17,485,894 00 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEE, President, 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 80 


Claims not due and unadjusted, - 244,391 00 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies gt fair rates. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET, 


Losses promptly adjnsted and paid by 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Organized 1849. 


OFFICE: 151 BROADWAY. 


Since its organization, this Company has paid (chiefly to 
Widows and Orphans) for losses by death, 


$1,021,100 00, 
and $457,119 OO in 


DIVIDENDS (averaging 40 per cent. of the Premiums)— 
a total of nearly 


ONE anp ONE-HALF MILLION or DOLLARS, 
And now has, in its Capital and Accumulations, securely 
invested for the Payment of Losses and Dividends, a 


Fund of 
$2,112,704 42. 


New York References. 
JAMES HARPER, of the Firm of Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 331 Pearl Street. 


J. C. GUNTHER, of the Firm of C. G, Gunther & Sons, 
Fur Dealers, 502 Broadway. 


SHERMAN, TALLMAN & CO., Grocers, 51 Front Street. 
CRAGIN & CO., Provisions, 388 West Twelfth Street. 


WOODRUFF & ROBINSONS, Fish and Salt, 44 Front 
Street. 


H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., Dry Goods, 140 Church Street. 


S. EMMET GETTY, of the Firm of R. P. Getty & Son, 
Provisions, 115 Greenwich Street. 


N. Y. Medical Examiners. 

J. J. CRANE, M.D., 31 West Twenty-first Street. 
JOHN G. SEWALL, M.D., 234 West Thirtieth Street. 
GEORGE T. SHIPLEY, M.D., 112 West Fourth Street. 


We refer to the Massachusetts and New York Insurance 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


3” Active and efficient Aeznrs wanted. Apply as 
above. 





NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CASH CAPITAL INCREASED TO . $1,000,006 

Surptvs, Juty 1, 1866, - : 300,000, 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850, 
Cash Dividende paid in fourteen years, 248 per cont. 
JONATHAN DP, STEBLE, Presidons’ 





JAS. A, ALEXANDER, Agent, 


P, NOTMAN, Searetary, 
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“THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 





F. S. WINSTON, President. 


Summary of Business for the Year ending Jan. 31, 1867: ) _ Policies issued (including those restored) during the year, 15,672, 





ensuring... .. venveeue $54,875,480 Ov 
Bee: OT Ty LEA has cordsbec 0c coco ccansdscccccaceeicescsss $14,112,349 85 In force, February ‘4, 1867, 38,688 Policies, ensuring. voce cee ee: s§146,908,733 61 
Receipts during the Year: 
eyes . nt 4 URS <3 eae $5,145, 0650 16 a The Company issues Policies upon the ordinary Life Plan, Endowment Policies, 
ene aisiaecagetation tied eae 1,071,485 70—-$6,217,085 88 | payable at any age not less than ten years from the date of same, Survivorship Annni 





ties, and Children’s Endowments. 
$20,329,385 73 Premiums may be in one, five, ten, or more payments, as may be preferred. 





























Disbursements : Policies of any description may be made payable to survivors or beneficiaries in 
Matured Endowments and Claims by Death............... $774,966 67 annual instalments, running through a period of twenty years or less, with yearly div- 
Dividends paid in Cash, or used as Cash in payment of idends of interest, thus avoiding the risk and care of investments. 

SIE 5 «ann nabdse./codesncoaie» pba eherernenivees 667,790 73 
Paid for Annuities and Surrendered Policies.............. 166,599 22 
Oe aod ince pansid hs snndic.-cccccccee 258,491 39 
Paid for Purchase of future Commissions, Exchange, Post- BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
age, Advertising, Taxes, and Medical Fees............ 593,314 24 ss ‘ 
Paid for Salaries, Printing, Stationery, ome Office and - ee ee Gameenta * ye 
Law Expenseg, Rent, etc............... seeeeess 228,926 51—2,690,088 76 2 ileal age ‘i Liao = * 
ey we WILLIAM MOORE, EZRA WHEELER, 
NET CASH ASSETS............ ORE EAE OO RE 17,639,296 97 | ROBERT H. McCURDY, SEXMOUR L. RUSTED, 
ae ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
Invested as follows: MARTIN BATES, DAVID HOADLEY, 
WILLIAM BETTS, HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies........ aneessecesdhac $1,547,450 07 JOHN WADSWORTH, WILLIAM V. BRADY, 
Bonds ns ccc xcnknhensssepaneieceiass +++ 10,097,309 60 ALFRED EDWARDS, WILLIAM E. DODGER, 
United Gtatem Meee... oo... s ck ct cc ccacnccccccccces 5,003,108 73 OLIVER H. PALMER, GEORGE 8. COR, 
aah NN sits sent ea Ah hakb ss on sce vo vvnssneieces , 987,711 98 SAMUEL E. SPROULLS. WILLIAM K. STRONG, 
ITT Re en eee Perr on eee frye 53,716 57 SAMUEL M. CORNELL, WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 
} LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOHN E. DEVELIN, 
Add: WELLINGTON CLAPP, ALONZO CHILD, 
“i W. SMITH BROWN, FRANCIS sKIDDY, 
SE ONE. cui decaidbhdpebendcdbaced ccc Cobe see + $157,463 75 RICHARD PATRICK, HENRY E. DAVIES, 
Market Value of Stocks in excess OE iinsnds ct00scs. 301,795 00 ALEX. W. BRADFORD RICHARD A. McCURDY 
Premiums deferred or in course of transmission........ 1,212,811 69 rae ee ’ ‘ ¥ soe : 
% $1,672,070 44 RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
« “ _ — | SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ROSS ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1867........... inadeeebves cenwenee $19,311,367 41 > ISAAC ABBATT t Secretaries 
INCREASE IN NET ASSETS FOR THE YEAR.................... $3,526,947 12 JOHN M. STUART, : 
WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D 
——s Hon. re ROBINSON, Counsel. 
Hon. A. W. BRADFORD, } 
From the Undivided Surplus ($2,795,478 63) a dividend has been declared to policy- MINTURN POST, M.D., } Medical E ‘ 
holders, available on the anniversaries of the dates of issue in the present year. SAACL. EP, MD, (=e eee. 
———————— — } — -- = — = a 
A YOUNG LADY GRADUATE BROWN BROTHERS & CO., CHARLES W. THOMAS, 
Wishes a Situation to teach English, Painting, and a all } ATTORNBY-AT-LAW, 
ing, in a seminary or privates fam ily. Address H. L. 9 | 6 Watt OP., BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
pen te 4 nk rns meena | ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS | | Legal Businces .. Southern Illinois promptly trans: 
| acte eferences given. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., FOR USE IN Belleville, Ill., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
pect retells vec | ee THOMAS Sec. Board of Trad 
cthincsttiitincaniitilibinind NTE ress 8s. W. , pec. board 0 2. 
ARCHITECTS, | Ss. CG. & C. C. WARD maeepeeieea 3s ; 3 
| . . . *. - 9 
MERCHANTS 
110 Broadway AGENTS FOR 
roadway. = aaaivese. | UNION EXPRESS COMPANY. 





GENERAL EXPRESS FORWARDERS AND 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


} 
BARING BROTHERS 
56 Wall Street, New York, 


| 28 State Street, Boston. 











Author of ‘Country Life.” Refers to John M. Forbes, | —-——-—--______— — — | COLLECTION AGENTS, 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass. ; Rufus Waterman, Pro- | Insurance Scrip. M leading Railroad 
dense, Ls Real he, Seiya Reet; - By SpeciPines: from the Atiantie @eaboard to the 
Fields, Princeton, N. J. WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. WILLIAM C. CILMAN, Owned and controlled by the Merchants and Mannfac- 
- _ turers of the United States. 
46 Prine Street, New Yorg, 
Olmsted, Vaux & Co., | a New York OFFICES: 
Ph. aS 2 wt AF E A BO Bl bi? or 6. tl oe =_ = psn nm seaman General Office, 365 and 367 BROADWAY, corner Franklin 
ersign ve associated under the above title , ~~~" Street. 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, Russell Sturgis, Jr., Branch Office, 1890 BROADWAY, between John Street 
rnishing Desigus and Superin ence for Build- d Maiden Lane. 
ings and Groun Sand other Architectaral and rilawee Western Freight Depot, corner Hudsop and Leonard 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Streets. Eastern Freight Depot, Fourth Avenue, ettmer 
Parks, ‘Cemeteries, and Gardens. ARCHITECT, | Thirty-Second Street. 
ee Ls OLMSTED j 
een a, baionn. . | NORMAN C. MILLER, 
FRED'E C. WIT: ; General Manager in New York. 





New york, a Pe ines 1866 98 Broadway, New York. 
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BRAMAIALL, DEANE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANGES. 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF AIL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
247 and 249 Water Street, New York. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 





| 





At Craverack, Conumsia Co., N, Y. 





Eighteen Instructors ; Eight Departments. $300 a year. 
No Extras (except Piano Music). Term opens April 15. 
Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies ; Military Drill for Gents. 
Every facility for the very best Christian Education. 

REY. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., catia 


EACLESWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 





Principal—F. N. Knapp, A.M. | 
Military Superintendent—Colonel J. D. Siocum. 
MARCUS SPRING, Proprietor, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


- MORAVIAN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 


AT NAZARETH HALL, 
NortHa¥pton Co., PENN. 


Established in 178%, and in successful operation for 
eighty-two years. 
For terms, etc., apply to 
REV. ROBT. DE SCHWEINITZ, | 
Principal. 


FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch| 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Famtty MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
FLORENCE 8. ¥. CO., 
505 weenie > Be 





‘DECKER B OTHERS’ 


PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 


The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 
words, 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 1863. 
The Decker Brothers’ Piano is sold at 
91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 
and at no other place in this Street or in New York — 


c. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OP 


DES K § 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 Futton Sr., near Nassau St., N. Y. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


DECKER & Co., 
New Scale Ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 

419 Broome Srreet, East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even tonch; and durability of constraction. 


| 
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THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CoRNER CANAL STREET. 


This Company is now prepared to issue all the varieties | 
of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- | 
usnal advantages, especially to “ Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, embracing dis- 
tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new | 


It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this | 


ist. A new company, viz., not an old one. 

2d. A stock company, viz., not a mutual nor mixed one ; 
because it is always important to have facts fairly under- 
stood. But it is confidently believed that in this case the 
truth is especially favorable to the company, since, 1st, 


It is not apparent that any old company has any real ad- | 


vantages over this one, while it is certain that this com- 
pany presents advantages not before enjoyed by the pub- 
lic; and, 2d, a stock company is essential to the best 
working of the plans presented, while no other can give 
80 good security to the insured. The aim is to give the 
cheapest and best insurance, viz., at the lowest rates that 
will not impair the security of the insured ; and only by 
the plans of this company can this be done. 

It is noticeable that the Directors (all interested stock- 
holders) are generally known throughout the community 
as representative men in the political, mercantile, profes- 
sional, and educational ranks. The Actuary, John Patter- 
son, is one of the oldest and best actuaries in the country, 
and his name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the cal- 
culations made by the company are reliable. 

Call or send for a circular. 


EXTRACTS FROM IT. 


THREE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 
FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 


The Company will charge a premium according to all 
the known circumstances of Life, not alone those of 

e and health. A favorable constitution , intelligence, par- 
ticularly in hygienic matters, residence, vocation, and 
habits, especially when in connection with a long-lived 
ancestry, bein Lesemial elements of longevity, dimin- 
ish the costof insurance. The possession of them by the 
insured should not accrue entirely to the advantage of a 


Relat ve tendencies to longevity are, to a degree, deter- 
minable, and, so far, the insured is entitled to the benefit 
of those he —e possess; and the Company proposes to 
allow them to him by rating him pone than he is, thus 
lowering his premium. If his health is impaired, the 
Company will insure him, but rate him older n he is, 
thus raising his premium. How long is he to live? is the 
important question, and the wil Jas desires to cha 
* Fo: what the anewer = ustl — 

2 pasoen of may be ra 25, or yous 
be will wer his — or tated at 47, @, or ol 
which will raise his premium. 


or 


FIPTH NEW TURE. 
If, when the rt Amo he has lived beyond his rated 
“ expecta see pooves that he lived in a 
manner ten te sh , & proportional surplus will 


be added to his Annes, or paid to ~~» *. as an anouit y. 


stopping his premiaim, more that if under 
when ins This is fair, and for the interest of 
the Company; for if, tem ce and other habits, 


vocation, residence, inte higonse, oars of oe 2 etc., life 
shall be prolonged, the Company will be ben ‘This 
surplus and the ‘ions in premiums. bas oy on se - 
of tendencies to longevity, will prove that Se Company | gota 
insures the Jest fives on unusually favorable terms ; 
ae insures the lives of all, at correspondingly equitable 


“T those who have long-lived ancestry and are in good 
health take note of this, as the company will insure _ 
on much better terms than they can obtain elsew! 


SIXTH NEW FEATURE. 

This Company will > the Assured to pay y weekly, 
monthly, mp Ay ns prov It is the 
Company, in mak - $4 this sion, oo meet 
ence of nearly every ‘of persons, as its policies 
are not forteited, ut yoke HT yt oe paid are 
exhausted, it can make such provision without material 
inconvenience. It will be observed that by so doing those 

of very small incomes can be accommodated. 

Insurance can be effected by correspondence onal 
= — where there is no a A a commission be 

ow 

N. B.—Agents wanted in every town. 
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| plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. TRADE MARK-~ 





GROYER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 


| ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New York. 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
Jos 


Warranted. 
or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 


With 
Josep ! a Designatins 
Birmingham. 


Numberz 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Sams, 


MARVIN’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 





TRADE MARK— 


For sale by 





AFE 





MARVIN & CO. 


. §265 Broad New York. 
Principal Warehouses: | 91 Chestnut Six Philadelphia. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, 


nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the Stitching 
as <5 done, and the wide range of its application.—Repor! 
of American Institute. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


HAVE TAKEN 


Thirty-five First Premiums at the principal Fairs held in 
this country within the last ten years, and also were 
awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the Great Interna- 
tional Exhibition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 
Pianos from all parts of the world. 

That the faene superiority of these ipstramente is now 


universal pp oh is proved by the FACT that Messrs. 
STEINW Y's Seal rovements. and Marities 
of construction have 3 been 20 majority of 


by the grea’ 
the manufacturers of both eth bemiepheres a (as agen Ba 
could done without ment on patent rights) 
and that their instruments are py by the most emine ut 
Pianists of Europe and America, who prefer them for 
their own gbie and private use whenever accessible. 
Every tructed with their ay Agraffe 
Arrange omen at app plied sireoty & the Full Iron Frame. 
SONS direct special attention to their 
B. -.. 24 UPRIGHT PIA ~~ with their Patent 
Resonator and Double Iron F tented June 5, 1860. 
This invention consists in the instrument 
{in attitien | to the iron e in FRONT of the sound 
rd) with an iron brace ein the REAR of it, both 
frames being cast in ONE PIECE, thereby imparting 
solidity of construction and capacity of standing in tune 
‘ore attained in that class of instrument. 
The comn@neend is aie sapeerat between the two frames 
by an egulating its noneses. so that the great 
+ le det of sound- capacity is ob- 
tained a1 and regulated to the nicest desire le point. 
The great volume and exquisite quality of tone, 3: 
wa as elasticity and promptness of action, of these new 
_ Pianos, have elicited the unqualified admiration 
rae ession and all who have heard them. 
STEIN AY & SONS confidently offer these beautifu! 
instruments to the public, and invite every lover of mus'¢ 
to call and examine them. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
71 anp 73 East FourRTEENTH STREET, 
Between Fourth Averue and Irving Place, New York. 
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